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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


‘ The Convention of the Bankers’ Association at Chicago was, in 
several respects, one of the most satisfactory ever held by the As- 
sociation. Many of the papers were good, all were timely, and when 
they appear in print will, in our judgment, compare well with 
others read at former meetings. We have given larger space than 
usual to the work of the convention, believing that our readers who 
did not attend will be interested in reading what is here laid before 
them, while those who were present will doubtless be interested in 
reviewing what they have already heard. 

The convention was more fully attended, we believe, than any 
former one. It is true that bankers from the east and middle 
States were few, but the representation from the West and North- 
west was excellent. During both sessions the hall was well filled, 
and all appeared to be interested in the proceedings. © 

One reason for the better attendance is, that bankers are begin- 
ning to see that the Association can accomplish something. It is 
true that some bankers care but very little for it, maintaining that 
if any action of a legislative character is desired, it would be far 
better to work in other ways than through an association. Others, 
and especially some newspapers, regard the Association as an evil 
monster, whose only purpose is to injure the public for the especial 
gain of the banks. These journals have a kind of fear of the associ- 
ation, not warranted in any respect by its plan or power, or by what 
has been accomplished. In truth, of all the existing associations of 
men, this is one of the most innocent and harmless. No wicked 
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conspiracies are concocted by it. No descent of any kind on the 
public has ever entered into the thought of a member. Yet this 
fear continues, and because it does, bankers are to be found here 
and there who think that their interests would be better promoted 
in other ways than through organized association. 

The unquestioned truth, however, is that the association has a 
large and useful work to perform, wholly outside the sphere of legis- 
lation. For ought we know, the legislation pertaining to National 
banks is quite as they would have it, certainly no important 
changes in the National banking law are desired or demanded. But 
there are many questions relating to the practice of banking which 
the Association can profitably consider. In many ways the practice 
can be greatly improved, and at these meetings the imperfections 
can be described and amendments suggested. A great many who 
are engaged in the business of banking in this country do not. 
possess much experience; they are honest and well-meaning, and 
use their best intelligence in the administration of their trusts, yet, 
nevertheless, are not so well qualified as others who have been 
engaged longer, possess a larger experience, or who have had a 
better training. Now, at these meetings, bankers learn much, they 
have their eyes opened respecting many things. This is done not 
only through the papers read, but in conversation with one another. 
Though many themes have been handled during the ten years of 
the Association, a much larger number, especially of a more prac- 
tical kind, relating principally to the work of banking, have hardly 
been touched. The Association has, doubtless, with good reason, 
kept its eye quite largely on public questions—silver, bank taxation, 
and the like. We are by no means certain whether if greater at- 
tention were paid to matters pertaining to the best banking, evils to 
be avoided, the work of the Association would not be more useful. 
Probably such matters would not interest the public so much, but 
would they not interest bankers more? A large number of topics 
readily suggest themselves in which bankers are always interested, 
and which would furnish excellent themes for discussion. 

Moreover, the Association is doing a good work in the way of 
stimulating bankers to commit their thoughts to writing. Its value 
in this regard cannot be overestimated. The more they can be in- 
duced’ to write the better, for many of them possess a large and 
valuable experience, and rich thoughts, which the world needs. Thus, 
as the years multiply, the work of the Association grows, and its 
place in the world becomes better defined. Its progress, thus far, 
is indicative of greater things in the future, 
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CREDIT.* 


It would seem that the time has come when your Association 
may be justly congratulated on having safely passed the many 
perils inseparable from infancy and early youth. You have at least 
secured for yourselves a place among those associated bodies which 
are recognized as representative of national interests; and your 
yearly assembling is anticipated with more general and deeper in- 
terest as time goes on. 

It is somewhat remarkable, when the banker’s peculiar character- 
istics are considered, that your Society should have made so good 
a progress; because, more than men in most other occupations, 
the banker is inclined to stand apart from anything approaching 
identification with his fellow craftsmen. His business relations are 
generally local in their range, and if his immediate affairs go well 
he is inclined to be indifferent to trials or tribulations not his 
own. He feels, too, the propriety of reserving an exclusive juris- 
diction over the matters for which he alone must be responsible, 
and is jealous, perhaps morbidly so, at any suggestion of inter- 
ference from without. Rendered cautious, and even timid, by the 
influence of his business life, he hesitates before committing to any 
body of men, however respectable, the determination of his moral 
or legal responsibility. This well marked characteristic renders it 
impossible that the power severally exerted by individual banks 
and bankers shall ever be combined in any united movement 
either to oppress or antagonize any public interest. Those who 
formulated the articles upon which your Association rests had the 
wisdom to apprehend these peculiarities; and so you have been 
happy enough, while enjoying a reasonable bond of union, to re- 
tain your freedom from every responsibility you do not individually 
assume. 

If this reduces your power to accomplish immediate practical 
results, it does not diminish, but ,{tends rather to increase, the 
moral power you may exercise, and, therefore, does not abate in 
the least the gravity and urgency of the considerations which bring 
us together. 

There is a widespread feeling that the laws of our commercial 
life are not sufficiently understood, and a growing belief that a 
more thorough comprehension of these laws will enable us to avoid 
many evils which past ignorance has invited. It is this sentiment 
that gives strength to your Association among bankers, and attracts 


* This paper is the address of Lyman J. Gage, President of the American Bankers’ Associ- 
ation, at the recent Chicago Convention. 
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to it the support and sympathy of the public mind. There is also 
a quick public instinct which perceives that as bankers you have 
a large share in the direction of a force or influence which, next 
to the powers of steam or electricity, has been the most potent 
in promoting the material progress of the last half of the nine- 
teenth century. The name of this power or influence is Credit. 
If it cannot claim place as a physical energy, it may be traced 
as an influence which has made physical energy effective to social 
ends; an influence without whose intervention and co-operation 
the great triumphs of mechanical forces would have been but 
half achieved. In a practical way it may be said that it is the 
office or function of Credit to secure the willing transfer of cap- 
ital from points where it is least required to points where it is 
most required; from a possession where it lies inert and unpro- 
ductive to a possession where it may be made fertile in new pro- 
duction; to withdraw it from the control of the indolent or un- 
qualified and place it under the direction of the enterprising and 
energetic. If it does accomplish these results it is entitled to re- 
cognition as an economic influence of the highest importance. 
Thus, through the agency of Credit, there has been brought to 
the great work of railroad construction, partly from the savings of 
our own. people, and partly by contributions of capital from abroad, 
the great sum of $3,700,000,000, as evidenced by the existing 
bonded debt of our railroad corporations. In a hundred other 
ways Credit has aided in subduing the wilderness, making it fit 
for the habitation of civilized man; it has dotted our prairies 
with school-houses; it has bridged difficult rivers; it has built 
cities, and if fire has destroyed them the beneficent influence of 
Credit has brought new millions to the work of reconstruction. 
The almost magical restoration of the city where you are to-day 
assembled is the most eloquent witness of the last proposition. 
In our late civil war it gave to the promises of the Government 
a power sufficient to bring into the public treasury a total in value 
of about $ 3,000,000,000 to be swallowed up and forever lost in the 
destructive vortex of war. 

And while credit has been thus effective in the work of general 
development and national preservation, it has been and still is no 
less valuable and no less essential in the ordinary conduct of our 
commercial and industrial affairs. Let us glance at some of its 
operations along this line. 

The pioneer farmer in Dakota, by the help of advances from his 
local banker, sows a broader area and reaps an increased crop. 
His wheat, when harvested, is sold by him to the local dealer, who 
forwards it to the larger market, assisted by credit facilities his 
own banker is ready to furnish. At the commercial centre the 
grain is bought, it may be by the foreign shipper, who obtains 
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the means of payment from the city banker, giving the latter his 
draft at sixty days upon his correspondent abroad, for the payment 
of which he pledges the bill of lading as security. Arrived upon 
the other side of the Atlantic, the foreign correspondent, with the 
help of advances from his home bank, obtains possession of the 
grain and discharges the draft for which the shipment stood 
pledged. The distribution of the grain thenceforward to the final 
consumer is accomplished by a system of credit operations not 
essentially different. 

This is a mere illustration of what is daily going on, not from 
Dakota nor from the Northwest alone or especially, but from every 
State southward to the Gulf and eastward to the Atlantic; and 
it may apply to the product of the factory as well as to the 
product of the farm. 

But this is only half the picture. While the products of our farms 
and factories are thus distributed beyond wide oceans, a refluent 
wave, pushed forward by the same agency of Credit, comes hither- 
ward, bringing to us desired products of other lands. Observe the 
magnitude of this movement. For the year ending June 30, 1884, 
there were exported from our shores American products (exclusive 
of specie) to the value of $740,513,000. During the same period 
there were brought in from abroad foreign products to the value of 
$ 667,697,000. Against this large aggregate of shipments by us, we 
received in money from abroad only $ 37,426,262, or about jive per 
cent. of our sales; and in settlement of our purchases of six hun- 
dred and sixty-seven millions, we sent out in specie only $67,133,383, 
or a little less than ten per cent. of our purchases. No extended 
explanation is needed to show that this great interchange was ac- 
complished through credit instruments which nearly offset and can- 
celled each other. 

I will not detain you with any statement concerning our domestic 
trade and exchanges, larger and more important as the subject 
matter of such a statement would surely appear. The Clearing 
House returns at our commercial cities show plainly the prepon- 
derating influence of credit instruments in this domestic movement 
as well as in our foreign trade, and need no comments to em- 
phasize them. 

Indeed, the potency which I have claimed for Credit has been 
generally, even somewhat blindly admitted; and there exists a cer- 
tain confusion of thought which beguiles multitudes into ascribing 
to Credit and credit instruments, qualities which they do not pos- 
sess, qualities which belong to Capital alone. It is the function 
of Credit to ¢ransfer Capital, and to that subsidiary office it is 
Strictly limited. The many instruments of Credit which time and 
usage have developed, now known under the name otf bonds, notes, 
drafts, checks and bills of exchange, are none of them, nor ali of 
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them together, any absolute addition to the stock of wealth. In 
the hands of the holder they serve as evidence that he has parted 
with some form of capital to another; and in too many instances 
they are the melancholy evidences that he has parted with it for- 
ever. 

The same criticism will apply with equal force to paper money, 
whether known as National Bank Notes, or as the much revered 
“Greenback.” Both are credit obligations pure and simple. They 
are not of value, except as a promise may be of value, and the 
value of any promise, however sacred, does not lie in itself, but 
in its relation to the thing promised. The fact that these various 
instruments are generally and freely accepted in exchange for prop- 
erty and labor does not affect these considerations. The fact that 
they are so received, simply measures the general confidence, that 
the thing promised will be forthcoming when required. 

But it should not be forgotten that the difference between the 
promise of a thing and the thing itself is as great in kind as is 
the difference between the evidence of a fact and the fact itself. 
The misapprehensions I have hinted at lent a false color to the 
wild theories of the late advocates of a “fiat currency,” and gave 
a plausible character to their sophistical arguments. The same 
misapprehension has induced legislative bodies to group together 
as equally proper objects of taxation things themselves, and the 
promises or expectations of things. 

As bankers, we are at once the recipients and dispensers of the 
power credit furnishes. As recipients of it we are under immediate 
liability to that great body we call our depositors, for an enormous 
sum. The aggregate of such liability by the banks of the United 
States, including Savings banks and trust companies, is about $2,- 
800,000,000. 

As dispensers of credit, the same body of banks holds claims 
against the people to the extent of nearly $2,500,000,000, They 
hold invested in bonds of the United States, between five hundred 
and six hundred millions, and in other bonds and securities, about 
$ 440,000,000. A bank has been justly compared to a reservoir. Into 
it there flows the idle or unused capital and credit claims of the 
community, and this accumulation, or a judicious portion of it, flows 
out again as loans or advances which invigorate and carry forward 
the movement of trade and industry. 

The service so rendered is a real and a vital service to the com- 
munity, and in its benefits the most humble member shares. 

Transportation statistics give us the movement in tons of pro- 
visions and grain, but they are silent as to those instruments of 
credit passing through banks, by which the movement of grain and 
merchandise is effected. If this propulsive force of credit should be 
suddenly withdrawn, the movement of products would cease, or be- 
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come so restricted as to bring want and suffering where comfort and 
plenty now abound. 

If, then, this agent or influence we call credit accomplishes such 
advantageous results, it is certainly wise to study the conditions 
which favor its action, and clearly comprehend, if we can, the dan- 
gers, if any there be, which naturally lie in its use. To these I can 
scarcely more than allude. 

Among favoring conditions there may be named four, in a high 
degree important: 

1st. A well-conducted and orderly State, where life and property 
find safeguard under the faithful enforcement of law. 

2d. A general intelligence and a generally developed moral sense 
sufficient to enforce in the average individual the dictates of honor 
and good faith. 

3d. A condition of industry and trade which offers fair reward to 
those who engage in these pursuits. 

4th. A lawful currency or money standard endowed in the highest 
possible degree with the quality of unvarying or uniform value. 

I will not delay you with any enumeration of the many hazards 
incurred, not only by the individual who gives, but also by the in- 
dividual who receives credit. The general danger to the commer- 
cial system in its use lies chiefly in the tendency to raise prices, 
encourage speculation, and create an appearance of prosperity often 
delusive. When this tendency has free course, credits are multiplied, 
new and not always needed enterprises are developed, prices gener- 
ally advance, the rate of interest is temptingly remunerative, and 
the wages of labor rule high. But every movement so inaugurated, 
if not interfered with by accidental circumstances; comes sooner or 
later into collision with limits which it cannot pass, and by a shock 
more or less severe and disastrous, the community is again brought 
into obedience to those laws which it had thus blindly endeavored 
to supersede. 

Is it not quite plain to observation that we are just now in such 
a reactionary period? 

A little more than a year ago the disclosure of shocking faith- 
lessness in certain men conspicuously active in the very center of 
credit influences, bankers of long experience, in whose name the 
country had come to place great confidence, produced a widespread 
distrust. It was the interfering of circumstance, of shameful cir- 
cumstance, which put an abrupt end to an advancing movement, 
or possibly precipitated a reaction which had already begun. Con- 
fidence, the basis of credit, was lost from the mind of both the 
lender and the borrower, the seller and the buyer. The creditor 
class made hasty efforts to realize upon all questionable claims, and 
the most capable of the debtor class were urgent to bring their 
liabilities into narrower and safer limits. In this voluntary and 
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forced liquidation, prices of all commodities were reduced, and great 
losses were suffered. | 

Many whose margin of capital was insufficient were obliged to 
succumb, and their failure gave an additional impulse to the de- 
pressing tendency. The incidental and collateral influence upon in- 
dustrial enterprise and its coadjutor, labor, was inevitable. 

It is probable that this losing process of liquidation has nearly or 
quite reached its end, and that we may now go forward upon the 
safe level of moderate prosperity, even if we do not immediately as- 
cend the intoxicating heights to which many impatiently aspire. 

If I understand it aright, it is the aim of your Association to 
promote a better understanding of these forces amid which the 
banker’s responsibility exists; to do what you may to guard your- 
selves, and the public as well, from the dangers which credit may 
involve, and at the same time to promote, so far as you can, the 
favorable conditions under which this powerful auxiliary force may 
be safely exercised. 

I have named as an important condition requisite to the advan- 
tageous operation of credit, a lawful currency or standard of money 
endowed in the highest possible degree with unvarying or uniform 
value. Unfortunately, at this very moment our industrial and credit 
system, injured as we have seen it to be, and struggling, as it is, 
for new and healthy adjustment, is held back by the threatened in- 
vasion of a money standard to which this description will not apply. 

It is not proper for me to anticipate a discussion which will 
justly claim an important share of your attention. You are all 
aware that the issue between gold and silver as the ruling money 
of account in our domestic trade and exchange cannot be much 
longer delayed. The course of Government action in the continued 
coinage of silver is carrying us rapidly towards the silver basis. In 
fear of this result, enterprise hesitates to embark in new under- 
takings; business languishes, and the expectant or waiting attitude is 
everywhere observable. 

A wise lawyer once said that the wisest acts of legislation had 
been those which repealed some previous act of legislation; and I, 
for myself, do not hesitate to affirm that the immediate repeal of 
the Silver Coinage Act would be a most timely illustration of the 
truth of his maxim. 

I have named as a condition favorable to the beneficent opera- 
tion of credit agencies, a general intelligence and a generally de- 
veloped moral sense sufficient to’ enforce in the average individual 
the dictates of honor and good faith. The time may never come 
when these high sentiments will meet with no betrayals; but as 
society must more and more depend upon their general observance, 
he who proves false to them will deserve, and society should see 
that he receives, a heavier punishment. 
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The web of mutual advantage woven by the genius of credit in- 
volves all society in a mutual interdependence. The faithlessness of 
any individual, however humble his station may be, injures the fair 
fabric; but the dishonorable and treacherous action of him who 
is entrusted with a place of large financial responsibility must have 
the character of a public calamity. 

The several disastrous bank failures recorded within two years 
past have nearly all occurred through the inexcusable ignorance, 
the appalling recklessness, or the deep criminality of those whose 
duty it was to administer intelligently and honestly their solemn 
trusts. 

We may justly repudiate any suggestion that bankers are peculi- 
arly weak or wicked above other classes of men. We may, indeed, 
claim for them an exceptional distinction for probity and honor; 
but the few departures from rectitude afflict us all with their evil 
results, and we may wisely consider how these departures may be 
rendered less frequent, if not entirely prevented. Whether the 
remedy lies in a more thorough supervision by Government agency, 
whether added punitive legislation is needful, what, in short, is the 
true way toward reform, are questions which lie within the legiti- 
mate scope of your inquiry. It is certain that your own interest 
involves the careful consideration of these grave problems, and it 
is a duty which the public may rightly expect you to undertake. 

I regard it as a happy augury for the future that this Associa- 
tion exists. Rightly conducted, it must be fruitful in good results. 
The day is coming when great economic questions may be consid- 
ered and discussed without disturbance from the passions of politi- 
cal partisanship. Bodies like this have an interest only in know- 
ing the truth and promoting its spread. We have a country capa- 
ble of sustaining a population of two hundred millions. To what 
extent peace, safety and general comfort shall be the heritage of 
this incoming tide will depend upon the degree in which the true 
and irrevocable laws of economic life are understood and obeyed. 

And therefore it is that this Association and bodies akin to it 
in general purpose and aim do give to the present and to future 
years a justifiable hope of a substantial, increasing and permanent 
good. 
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AMERICAN RESOURCES. 


A city contemporary (the Evening Post) says, on the authority 
of a gentleman recently returned from a journey over the Southern 
Pacific Railroad in California, that the London Telegraph proprie- 
tors purchased not long ago (probably at a song price) 50,000 acres 
of desert land in the south-eastern part of the State, for the sake 
of the cactus which grows so abundantly on lands of that kind, 
which are very extensive in California and the adjacent States and 
Territories. The pulp obtainable from the cactus can be converted 
into such paper as the Telegraph is printed on. The statement is 
even made that it is already using paper made out of the raw ma- 
terial from its new purchase. That statement may be premature, 
but there seems to be sufficient authority for believing that London 
purchasers were found for a tract of cactus land on our far-off Pa- 
cific Coast, and that implies careful calculations that the cactus pulp 
would bear the expense of transportation to England, and still be at 
least as cheap a raw material for paper as could be procured from 
any place by British enterprise and commerce, which leave no part 
of the world unexplored. It goes without saying, that if the American 


cactus can be economically used as raw material for paper in Eng- 
land, with the burden of a long transportation imposed upon it, 
it must be a still more available material here for the same pur- 


pose. 
Near to the 50,000-acre desert-land purchase of the London 7Ze/- 


graph is an 800,000-acre tract of similar land which the Southern 
Pacific Railroad expected to obtain under its land grants, but which 
the Commissioner of the Land Office has recently ruled not to be 
covered by those grants. 

The limits of the Great American Desert, as they appeared on 
the maps of sixty years ago, have been amazingly shrunken since, 
by discoveries that some of these lands, reputed to be hopelessly 
barren, do, in a state of nature, produce grasses which support ani- 
mal life in great abundance; that others will support the class of 
vegetables having tap roots long enough to reach moisture; while 
others can be supplied with water by artificial irrigation. Gen. Fre- 
mont, in his reports, about 1840, said that the fact of the Great 
American Desert existed, but with “large exceptions.” His reports 
of the fertility of parts of California brought down upon his head 
the maledictions of those settlers who saw those lands for the first 
time in the condition of being parched up in the dry season, and 
some of them wrote letters, published in the Atlantic States, that 
if he could be caught out there, he ought to be, and would be, 
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strung up to the first tree. They would have made the same mis- 
take of pronouncing New England uninhabitable, if they had first 
seen it in a state of nature in January. They got over their mis- 
take in California after seeing the bloom, verdure and fruits of 
the rainy season. 

Sixty-five vears ago the United States land surveyors reported 
Michigan to be substantially unfit for settlement, the southern parts 
being a hopeless swamp, and the northern parts being pine barrens. 
Michigan was popularly regarded as a comparatively worthless re- 
gion as late as 1832, when Maine rejected with indignation an offer 
by Gen. Jackson of 3,000,000 acres in Michigan, if it would assent 
to the award of the King of the Netherlands, that Maine ought to 
surrender that number of acres in the north-eastern disputed ter- 
ritory. 

Great as the known resources of the United States are, those not 
yet known are undoubtedly vast, and how vast, time only will show. 
Prince Gortschakoff said, not a great while ago, that “ Russia, /zke 
the United States, contained everything within itself.” The policy 
of nations ought always to be, and generally is, determined by their 
particular situation, and nothing can be more clear than that in 
this country, with its vast territorial extent, and wide range of 
latitudes, climates and production, the development of home indus- 
tries and home trade is indicated as the chief and almost exclu- 
sive duty of statesmanship. The things are exceedingly few, and none 
of them of prime importance, which cannot be produced here with 
as little expenditure of labor as anywhere else, and so long as no 
greater amount of labor here is required in any particular produc- 
tion, the fact that higher wages are required to be paid is some- 
thing to be glad of, rather than to be complained of. 

It is only within three or four years that we have ceased to 
hear that we could never produce copper of our own as advanta- 
geously as we could buy it of the Chilians. For a long time the 
Lake Superior copper mines were the Jdéte noir of the American 
honorary members of the British Cobden Club. David A. Wells, 
who, with a wonderful abundance of figures,*-has a wonderful paucity 
of genius, was always depicting the folly, waste, and loss of dealing 
with our own producers of copper, instead of with the South 
American producers. All this is changed now, and even Wells is 
silenced, since the firmly-maintained policy of protection has so de- 
veloped copper production, not only on Lake Superior, but in other 
parts of this wide country, that we export the article, and sell it 
in England in competition with all the world, Chili included. 

In the same way, and to some extent down to the present time, 
we have been told that there are several kinds of wool which we 
cannot advantageously produce in this country. Not unfrequently 
we find manufacturers and (so-called) experts rushing into print to 
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show, by bewildering arrays of figures, that it is only a few grades 
of wool that we can succeed in growing. No man of resolute judg- 
ment, accustomed to exercise his own common sense, will believe 
for a moment, no matter how many experts may declare to the con- 
trary, that this vast country, stretching from Canada to the tropics, 
and from ocean to ocean, cannot, in some part of it, produce every 
kind of wool with as little labor as it costs anywhere. Further- 
more, everybody knows that our natural and artificial facilities make 
the internal transportation of wool, from the places of its produc- 
tion to the places where it is consumed, as cheap as it is anywhere, 
and also that those facilities are being increased more rapidly than 
anywhere else. Wool, like iron, supplies an essential want. The 
home production of both is demanded by National independence, 
and it is most fortunate for us that our natural capacities for pro- 
ducing both are absolutely unlimited. 





* 
« 
9 


THE FUTURE MONEY. 


The rapid payment of the Government bonds has caused, during 
the past few years, a rapid contraction of the bank-note circula- 
tion, which last year amounted to twenty-four millions of dollars, 
and, as has been estimated, will during the present year amount 
to forty millions, for during the year the charters of 720 National 
banks, having a circulation of $10,748,415, will expire. Some of the 
banks will change their form and organize under State laws, and 
thus entirely wipe out their circulation, while nearly all will re- 
duce their circulation because of the high price of the Govern- 
ment bonds. This contraction will continue more rapidly in the 
future, because a larger proportion of the bonds that fall due belong 
to the banks, and will be paid unless there is legislation to prevent 
it. 

Among the various schemes which have been proposed by which 
the issuing of money might be more profitable to the banks and 
thus induce them to keep up their circulation, is the recommenda- 
tion of the late Secretary Folger, that the banks be allowed to 
issue ninety per cent. of the market value of the bonds and that 
the circulation be free from tax. 

The McPherson bill, which attracted wide attention in a recent 
Congress, had, as its essential provision, that the banks be permitted 
to issue notes to the par value of the bonds. Other bills have 
been proposed, similar in their provisions, yet, on the whole, infe- 
rior to those cited above. All, however, were merely temporary 
measures. None aim to meet the emergency contemplated by pay- 
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ment of the entire National debt, which is being rapidly dimin- 
ished. 

It has also been proposed that foreign bonds, or local muni- 
cipal, or other bonds, be substituted for the maturing Government 
bonds. This scheme would find a serious objection in the fact that 
the bonds desirable for banking purposes would command too high 
a price for the basis of profitable circulation, while the cheaper 
bonds would not furnish proper security for note holders. They 
are too transitory, local and fluctuating in their value to furnish 
the support of a great monetary system. They have been tried 
and found wanting They give way just when stability and security 
are mosi needed. : 

I stall notice, and briefly only, another alternative suggested, which 
is a direct i sue by the Government. That the Government can, with 
a considerable gold reserve, issue a limited amount of absolute 
paper money, none can deny. Such is the case with our own 
“greenbacks,” redeemable in gold, and of which we have about 
$ 346,000,000 at present. But I believe it would be unwise to in- 
crease this class of paper money. Beside other objections, it is 
placing at the caprice of Congress a dangerous power. There is no 
knowing when this body, influenced by public clamor or partizan 
zeal, might increase or decrease the volume of this money. 

Our bank circulation in this respect is vastly superior to a Gov- 
ernment issue, because the amount of the issue is kept within 
proper limits by the working of various causes which grow out of 
the laws of trade, and hence are beyond the control of legislatures 
or of any one class of men. Capitalists under this system put 
their money in banks of issue so long, and only so long, as it is 
profitable; when it ceases to pay a fair profit they withdraw it and 
send it elsewhere to earn a larger profit. So of the future cur- 
rency; it should be a currency which may be increased or decreased 
in accordance with the natural wants of trade. 

Again; it has been proposed, in order to prevent the further 
contraction of the currency, that bonds running for fifty years at 
two per cent. be issued in place of the Government bonds as they 
mature. The objection to this plan is that it means the time- 
extension of the National debt which the people are in favor of 
paying now. They read with keen delight the debt statements 
which appear from time to time showing its rapid decrease. And 
I believe it is sound policy to reduce this debt irrespective and re- 
gardless of the National banks or their circulation. 

What will be our currency when this large proportion of the 
public debt is paid and the circulation consequently contracted, and 
what will be the currency when the entire debt is paid? Some 
other paper currency must be devised to take the place of the 
bank note retired. I say paper currency, because the trading public 
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will have it in preference to coin, as it, is more convenient and 
portable. . 

I believe the bank circulation, as it at present stands, embodies 
the right principles, the combination of public credit and private 
capital, convertibility and nationality. The present greenback cir- 
culation of about 346 millions of dollars might remain undis- 
turbed, but for every paper dollar issued beyond this limit there 
should be an actual deposit in the Treasury, gold or silver, either 
in coin or bullion, to the full face value of the paper currency. 

Its fluctuations would then coincide with the fluctuations of 
specie had not the paper currency been issued. The Bank of Eng- 
land furnishes a parallel to the above. Since 1844 there has been 
a fixed amount of bank notes, amounting to £ 15,000,000, not backed 
by a coin reserve. For every pound issued in excess of this amount 
there must be an actual deposit of coin. Thus the paper currency has 
varied only as the deposit of coin has varied. This bank has, with 
but two exceptions, abided vigorously by this rule, and has issued 
paper currency only equivalent to the intrinsic value of the coin 
deposited. 

The future currency will consist, as it does now, of coin and 
paper. Gold for the larger international balances; silver for the 
smaller every-day transactions, and paper for the larger domestic 
transactions. It must be a National currency, circulating with equal 
facility in all parts'of the Union. No State banks with “ wild-cat 
currency” will be tolerated. It must have a metal basis, must be 
equal to and convertible into coin, and its volume subject to the 
control of the natural laws of trade. 

To meet the contraction in the circulation of the National banks 
during the period from the present to 1900 permit me to suggest 
the following. Within this time there will fall due, and, we may 
say, be paid, all the bonds, amounting to $ 408,814,012, maturing in 
this period. This includes all the Government bonds except the 
fours of 1907. If silver be continued as at present at the rate of 
two millions of dollars each month, let the dollars be of full face 
value, or better, let the silver be deposited as bullion in the treas- 
uries and sub-treasuries of the United States, and let silver certifi- 
cates be issued thereon equivalent in value to the market value 
of the deposited silver. By the year 1900 there would be 360 mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of silver coined or deposited, the certificates 
would take the place of the bank currency withdrawn by the ex- 
piration of the bonds. 

As to the bonds maturing in 1907, seven years later than those 
spoken of above, it might be practicable to extend this part of our 
indebtedness, say ten years, and make a fifth of it due every two 
years, issuing for these retired installments gold and silver certifi- 
cates for bullion in any amount deposited. At the present rate of 
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silver coinage alone, in 1907 two-sevenths of the bonds might be 
supplemented by certificates of deposit or the actual deposit. 

In conclusion, the future paper currency must be based on metal, 
and must be of full face value, it must be National, convertible 
everywhere at the will of the holder, fluctuating only as the coin 
it represents fluctuates, and its volume subject only to the law of 
supply and demand. P. S. WEBSTER. 





t 


THE FALL IN SILVER. 


At the beginning of last January the London price of silver was 
50d. per ounce of English standard silver. The range of the ex- 
treme occasional variations for the six preceding years had been 
from 49d. to 52d., but the most common price during that period 
had been 50d., or close to it. 

In January a fall commenced, culminating in the early part of 
last month in what is described in the English papers as a “ panic ” 
in the Indian exchanges. The London price on the tIgth of Sep- 
tember was 47d. per ounce, recovering soon afterwards to 47 4d. 

A city contemporary, the Evening Post of September 17, observed— 

It is not easy to divine the causes of so rapid a fall, but it is 
probably due mainly to apprehensions of a suspension of coinage in 
the United States and of a disruption of the Latin Monetary Union, 
and of demonetization in Holland. The great decline in 1876 was 
certainly due to apprehensions of general demonetization in Europe, 
for when these apprehensions were dispelled, the price quickly re- 
covered. 

On that view of the causes of the decline we shall soon know 
whether it will make further progress or be checked where it is, 
or be partially or wholly recovered. Whether the present Congress 
will stop the coinage of silver dollars in this country without substi- 
tuting any other mode of using silver as money, will be determined dur. 
ing its session commencing in December. Whether the Latin Union 
will be disrupted by a failure to extend the treaty upon which it 
rests, must be determined by the 31st of December, when the treaty 
expires, and will, in all probability, be determined during the pres- 
ent month. As to a Dutch silver demonetization, the Dutch Cham- 
bers passed about a year ago a law authorizing the executive to 
withdraw twenty-five million florins of silver—or $ 10,000,0c00o—if that 
should become necessary to prevent a difference in value between 
gold and silver coins. The existence, or even exercise, of that au- 
thority can hardly be said to amount to a demonetization of silver. 
If anything beyond that is being agitated or contemplated in Hol- 
land, we are not aware of it. 

A stoppage of the coinage of rupees in India would take away a 
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very large market for silver, and it is possible that the apprehen- 
sion of such a stoppage, as a consequence of a continued low price 
of silver, may have aggravated the recent fall in it in London. It 
is known that in May, 1879, when the London price was 50d., 
the British Cabinet had before it an application of the India Gov- 
ernment to stop the rupee coinage, and that the adverse decision 
of that Cabinet was not announced until the day after Bismarck 
ordered the suspension of the German sales of silver. That cir- 
cumstance naturally caused some persons in England to believe 
that if that order of Bismarck had not been issued, the stoppage 
of the rupee coinage would have been authorized at that time. 

Englishmen, and especially such of the English owned banks as 
transact business and employ their capital in India and China, de- 
sire, because they would profit by, the stoppage of the rupee coin- 
age, which, if continued long enough, would restore the old relation 
of ten rupees to the pound sterling, and thus increase the value of 
all debts and obligations payable in rupees. But as an offset to that 
influence in England in favor of the stoppage of the rupee coinage, 
the preponderance of British opinion seems to be in favor of the 
theory, which is universally accepted by public men in France, that 
a fall in silver relatively to gold stimulates the exports of Indian 
produce of all kinds, and the English naturally prefer to buy cotton 
and wheat in India rather than in the United States. 

Of course, the stoppage of the rupee coinage, which is a matter 
entirely in the hands of the British Cabinet, while it would raise the 
value of the rupees already coined, would cause a very considerable 
further depression in the gold price of silver bullion. It is easy 
to see, at this distance, some of the considerations which will deter- 
mine the action of the British Cabinet in the case, but among the 
considerations which will finally govern it, there are doubtless others 
which we do not know, or imperfectly understand, on this side of 
the Atlantic. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


On the New York Central Railroad, according to the last annual 
report, the net earnings per mile on passengers carried, fell from 
.73 of a cent per mile in 1880 to .52 of a cent in 1884, and on 
freights per mile from .33 of a cent per ton in 1880 to .21 of a cent 
in 1884. The shrinkage of passenger net earnings has been substan- 
tially steady and regular during the four years, but nearly all the 
shrinkage in freight net earnings occurred from 1880 to 1881. 

Of the 166 millions sterling of investments in 1884 by British 
Life Assurance Companies, seventy-four millions were in mortgages, 
and the proportion of mortgages has varied very little during the 
last four years. 

The petroleum yield of California is steadily increasing, and it is 
stated at 160,000 barrels in 1884, which makes it next to Pennsyl- 
vania and New York in that production. 160,000 barrels are, however, 
not equal to the home consumption of the State, which imports 
100,000 barrels from the Eastern States. Many persons in California 
believe that it will before long have a surplus for export. If,it does, 
it has the advantage in expense of freights over any other competi- 
tor, in supplying the markets of Japan and China. 

The State census of Colorado, just taken, shows a gain in popu- 
lation during the five years since the last National census from 
194,327 to 243,940, or about 25 per cent. The farming and manu- 
facturing interests have about doubled in the same time, the farms 
having increased from 4,506 to 8,474, and the manufacturing estab- 
lishments from 550 to 1,004. Colorado has in abundance three of 
the most important raw materials for manufacture—iron, coal and 
wool—and is in close proximity to, and has good railroad connec- 
tions with, the best parts of our cotton-raising region. What is de- 
sirable in this country is the diversification of the industries of all 
sections of it, so that producers and consumers may be brought to- 
gether, and the cost of transportation and the charges of middle- 
men be therebv reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 

The report for the year 1884 by the British Inspector-General in 
Bankruptcy shows a large decline in recorded bankruptcies, as com- 
pared with previous years. There was a new British code of bank- 
ruptcy enacted in 1883, under which there is generally believed to 
have been a marked increase in the private settlements between 
bankrupt debtors and their creditors. The London LZconomzs¢t ex- 
presses the opinion that, taking together the cases of bankruptcy 
arranged in the courts and by private adjustment, there has been, 
upon the whole, a decrease, and assigns as a reason, “that when de- 
17 
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pression is prolonged, trade accommodates itself more and more to 
the altered conditions, and insolvencies diminish.” 

The Paris Councils have decided to spend 250 million francs on 
city improvements during the coming ten years. Heretofore such 
improvements have been made out of loans, with the interest pro- 
vided for out of octroz duties which fall on consumption, thus let- 
ting off scot free the owners of the lands and buildings, whose 
rents were enhanced by the improvements. There is now a violent 
contest over the question of who shall pay. At a meeting, August 
8, of the Councils, the owners of real estate got a vote of 37 to 
30 in favor of their plan of borrowing and saddling the interest on 
the octroz duties, but after their friends had principally left, a vote 
of 40 to I was obtained that a tax of one mill should be assessed 
on all lands and houses. This vote may possibly be reversed here- 
after, and certainly will be if the proper appliances are resorted to. 

The London £conomist, of August 15, reviewing the prospects of 
the English money market, says that there is no prospect of any 
increased demand from ithprovement in trade, but that money will 
be wanted for harvesting, and that “later on the general election 
will cause an expansion of the internal circulation of notes and 
coin.” This can mean nothing else than that money is to flow in 
copious streams, to keep up the patriotism of the people in the im- 
pending struggle between the Whigs, Tories and Radicals. 

The British exports of silver (at gold value) to India in July 
last were £756,100, as compared with £452,002 in July, 1884. To 
China (including Hong Kong) they were £ 277,079 during the seven 
months ending July 31, as compared with / 381,411 during the cor- 
responding seven months of 1884. The Chinese imports of silver 
from all quarters is small, and not increasing. Its power to pay for 
silver has been lessened by the losses of its late war with France, 
and by the low prices of teas and raw silk, which are the princi- 
pal articles which it exports. A report of the British Inspector- 
General of Customs upon the trade of the Chinese treaty ports 
says that “silk, especially, though never cheaper in China, has not 
been cheap enough to range within the lower prices prevailing in 
Europe.” It is true that the fall in the prices of its exports is par- 
tially offset by the fall in the prices of its imports, but having a 
foreign interest account to pay, and also being under the necessity 
of purchasing gold for manufacturing and ornamental purposes, and 
silver for the same purposes and also for monetary uses, China is, 
on the whole, a loser by a fall in the general range of the prices 
of commodities. 

Of the strike at Oldham (Eng.), the London Economist of Aug. 
15, said that 25,000 workers (men and women) in the cotton mills 
were then idle, and that the number would be “considerably in- 
creased.” But it holds out to the strikers no hope of success, de- 
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claring that “the price of labor everywhere is now falling, and those 
engaged in the cotton manufacture have neither any right nor rea- 
son to expect that their experience will be different from that of 
their neighbors.” To nations which are driven by the misfortunes 
of their situation to encounter the fierce competitions of the world’s 
trade, there is, at periods of falling prices, no stopping point in the 
_ downward course of wages until the starvation point is reached. 
England has not reached that point yet. Happy, indeed, are those 
countries which have area enough and sufficient diversification of in- 
dustries and natural productions, to enjoy under the protection of 
wise laws a sheltered home trade while the storm is raging outside. 


The London Lconomzst, of August 15, says of the Irish Land Act 
enacted during the last session of the British Parliament, that it 
“has sanctioned the gravest and widest departure from traditional 
economical theories” which has ever been known in British legis- 
lation. It is, however, the opinion of good observers on the spot 
and at a distance, that the influence which was the most potent 
cause of the passage of the Act is that of the landlords, who have 
always been powerful in shaping British laws. The absentee owners 
of Irish lands wish to get rid of them, and they see no present 
purchaser except the Government. They are more anxious to sell 
than the Irish farmers are to buy. The collection of Irish rents is 
difficult, and there are few Irish capitalists able, even if willing, to 
come forward and pay cash for the lands, while English capital is 
shy of Irish investments. The expedient of having the Government 
buy them with ready money, and give Irish farmers a chance to pay 
for them in forty-nine annual instalments, may have been suggested 
in part by motives of benevolence and policy as affecting those 
farmers. But it will signally relieve the present owners of the lands, 
if purchasers are tempted by these easy terms; and however much 
they may have kept themselves out of sight, it is not doubted 
that the landlords powerfully promoted the recent legislation. Many 
of the representative men of Ireland believe that the lands can 
by and by be bought cheaper, if the farmers will now hold off. 

During the last fiscal year the import of raw cotton into the 
United States amounted to 5,115,680 pounds, valued at $954,764. 
During the preceding fiscal year it amounted to 7,019,492 pounds, 
valued at $1,379,850. The import consists principally of Egyptian 
cotton, which is next to American Sea Island cotton in length of 
staple. 

The receipts of cotton at Bombay from January 1 to June 21 
were 969,738 bales, as compared with 1,495,564 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1884, and with 1,486,596 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1883. This year’s cotton crop in India promises to be 
a large one. 
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The State census just taken in Massachusetts noted the “ aban- 
donment” of thirty-five farms in the town of Monson, since 1880, 
This may be intended to mean that the lands referred to have 
ceased to be worked as farms, and put to the more profitable use 
of growing wood upon them. That change has been going on to 
some extent for many years in the more densely populated parts of 
New England. We do not for a moment believe that any land in 
Massachusetts which has ever been farmed, has now been abandoned, 
in the sense of being given up as valueless. 

Of ten principal English cities, six have municipal waterworks 
which yield an annual net income of £ 562,569, while the annual 
interest on the money borrowed for their construction is £ 540,771. 
These cities are Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, Leeds, Brad- 
ford and Hull. Four of them, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds and 
Bradford, have municipal gas works, yielding an annual net income 
of £335,400, while the annual interest on the money borrowed for 
their construction is £193,653. 

During the first half of 1885 there was a shrinkage in the re- 
ceipts of the English railroads from both passengers and freights, 
but there was also some saving in the current expenses. On the 
fifteen principal lines the falling off of gross revenue was £ 498,760, 
but in net revenue was only /£ 210,587, which was still equal, how- 
ever, to a dividend of 3% per cent. per annum upon the common 
stock, which, in England, represents an actual money investment, 
and is not mere water, as is nearly all the common stock in the 
American railroads, as they have been what is called capitalized 
within the past twenty years. 

In the account given in the London Economzst of August 22, of the 
discussion in the Belgian Chambers upon the extension of the Latin 
Union, it is stated that while the Ministry would not agree to bind 
Belgium to a redemption of the Belgian silver 5-franc pieces, they 
were ready to stipulate that those pieces should remain a legal 
tender in Belgium for some specified number of years after the 
Latin Union came to a final end. That is all they can be called 
upon to stipulate, as a matter of right and justice, although, as a 
matter of policy, they may think it best to stipulate for more than 
that. No government would think, in respect to coins which it had 
issued as a legal tender, of depriving it of that important function, 
without fixing some reasonable and notified time within which it 
would redeem them in some other kind of standard and legal-ten- 
der money. Germany has demonetized all its silver coins except the 
thaler piece, but did not do it until after the lapse of a proclaimed 
period, during which it redeemed them in gold at the gold price of 
silver anterior to the demonetizing law. 

The existing Latin Union Treaty provides for the redemption by 
each from the others of its sudszdzary silver coins, which do not con- 
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tain so much silver to the franc as the full-tender silver coins. It was 
under that clause of the treaty that Italy completed, three or four 
years ago, the redemption of 75 million francs of its subsidiary coins, 
which had accumulated in the Bank of France. The redemption 
was arranged to be made in installments, and with a charge for in- 
erest of only one per cent. per annum on the deferred payments, 
The present question between France and Belgium relates to the 
ultimate redemption of the full-tender silver coins. 

The reduction of the net public debt during July and August, 
the first two months of the current fiscal year, was just about 
eleven million dollars. No debt—at any rate, no interest-bearing 
debt—was paid off, and the reduction of the net debt during the 
two months means simply that the idle cash on hand has accumu- 
lated. If it could be assumed that the reduction of the net debt 
would continue at the same rate through the year, it would amount 
to $66,000,000, less the extraordinary payment of about $6,000,000 
on the Alabama claims, expected to be made in the course of the 
year. But it is not safe to assume that the proportion between 
revenue and expenditure will be the same during the last ten as 
during the first two months of the current year. The customs du- 
ties depend on the foreign trade, the amount of which will be de- 
termined mainly by the prices of our export staples. A very doubt- 
ful thing is the price at which the large cotton crop of this year 
can be marketed abroad. The expenditure of the current year is 
not likely to be much affected by such new appropriations as Con- 
gress may make next winter. The effect of enlarging the pension 
rolls, and of reviving the education bill, which failed to be acted 
upon by the last Congress, will not be felt until the next fiscal 
year. If the pledges of National platforms are worth anything, the 
Republican party will support a repeal of the existing limitation of 
the Arrears Act, while the Democratic party wishes to pension the 
Mexican War soldiers. The two schemes may defeat each other, but 
are much more likely to pull each other through on the log-rolling 
principle. In aid of these and of all the money spending projects, 
such as a big navy, a Nicaragua Canal, &c., there is the large force 
of members of Congress who desire to stop the payment of the 
public debt, and who are always ready to vote for any expenditure, 
or for the repeal of any tax, for the purpose of effecting that ob- 
ject. 

To the end of August there had been coined 208,231,381 silver 
dollars, of which 170,620,411 were inside, and 37,610,970 were out- 
side of the Treasury. Of those held in the Treasury, 74,541,115 were 
owned by the Treasury, and 96,079,296 were owned by the holders 
of silver certificates. We have always opposed, and shall continue to 
oppose, the policy of withdrawing $1 and $2 notes, and of nothing 
do we feel a more thorough assurance than that it is against the 
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public interest and convenience. We do not believe that Congress 
will permit it to be persisted in, but will, during its approaching 
session, pass a law making the issue of those notes obligatory, or at 
any rate requiring the issue of some notes of those denominations 
representing the metals. No discretion about it should be left to 
the Treasury department. The people of this country, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Pacific Coast, have lost the habit of using 
metallic money, except in the way of small, subsidiary change. 
They prefer paper money, provided always that it is surely convert- 
ible into the metals. They do not want Government asszgnats, 
or wild-cat bank notes, but they are perfectly satisfied with redeem- 
able greenbacks and National bank notes, and with certificates of 
gold and silver held in the Treasury. Of course, that portion of the 
people who -choose to handle or hoard the metals, should be al- 
lowed to use the kind of money which they prefer. 

A steamer from Australia, which arrived at San Francisco on the 
7th of September, brought £100,000 in gold sovereigns on American 
account. 

The exports during August from this country were 3,187,698 bush- 
els of wheat and 565,614 barrels of wheat flour, as compared with 
12,373,402 bushels and 752,145 barrels in August, 1884. The Euro- 
pean wheat-importing cities have been overstocked with wheat for a 
year past. Light exports from this country for a few weeks will 
reduce their stocks materially. 

A writer in Bradstreet’s (of Sept. 19), in urging the repeal of the 
duty on foreign iron ores as a measure of relief to the Bessemer 
steel manufacturers of this country, says that the foreign ores 
“would command the same, possibly higher prices, if we admitted 
all ores duty free.” This is about the only sensible observation 
which we notice in his whole communication. A long experience 
shows that, in a majority of cases, the foreign producer of things 
shipped to this country adds to his price all that we remit in the 
way of tariff duty, and that the whole, or nearly the whole of 
what is lost to our revenue goes into his pocket. 

The statement is made in Bradstreet’s that four-fifths of the iron 
and steel manufacturers of Pittsburg have made preparations for 
using natural gas as fuel, instead of coal, and that the probabili- 
ties are that a permanent supply of such gas is obtainable in the 
Trans-Alleghany region in New York, as well as in Pennsylvania. 
The possibilities which the realization of such expectations involves, 
in the way of cheapening the production of iron and steel, and 
also of cheapening coals, are almost incalculable. England has long 
controlled the iron markets of the world, on the basis of .the 
wonderfully low prices of its coal. But if America has in natural 
gas a still cheaper fuel, the situation may be revolutionized. 

Some of the difficulties in the way of an export trade from this 
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country to Mexico are removable, and especially the present prac- 
tice of the imposition of duties by each of the States composing 
the Mexican Republic, in addition to the National duties. Whether 
these difficulties will be ever actually removed is not certain, and 
even if they are removed at last, it may be a very long time be- 
fore it is done. But there is one irremovable difficulty about our 
obtaining any advantage from the pending reciprocity treaty with 
Mexico, which is stated in the report of Treasury Special Agent 
Evans. This is, that of the seventy-three articles for which the treaty 
secures free ingress into Mexico from this country, fifty are already 
free independently of the treaty, and that for the other twenty-three, 
according to Mr. Evans, “there appears to be no market in Mexico.” 

Among other things covered by the programme of the Radicals 
of the French Department of the Rhone, is the sponging out of 
the National debt. . If the debt goes by the board, the real artifi- 
cers of the ruin will not be French Radicals, but the reckless 
politicians who have been dominant at Paris. When the state 
of the times yielded some surplus of revenue, by which the 
debt might have been made smaller, they clamored successfully to 
have the taxes, instead of the debt, reduced, and when the suc- 
ceeding fluctuation of business destroyed the surplus, they clamored 
successfully in favor of embarking in a scheme of spending one 
thousand million dollars in internal improvements. 

The exact language of the currency resolution of the Republican 
State Convention of last August, in lowa, was— 

We oppose any change in the laws of currency and finance that 
will increase the burdens of the debtor class. 

The negotiation by the State of Massachusetts, a month ago, of a 
loan of $200,000, on three months, at a rate of interest as low as 
two per cent. per annum, illustrates the folly of the idea that it is 
always and necessarily true that governments can borrow money 
more cheaply on long terms than on short ones. When current 
rates of interest are high, and a fall is apprehended, lenders make 
all the long loans they can, but when the current rates are consid- 
ered to be low, and they are hopeful of a rise, they make all their 
loans as short as possible. The British Government frequently gets 
better terms on three and six months’ exchequer bills, than it could 
on consols, and the French Government has often the same expe- 
rience. The United States to-day, and that has been true for a 
half a dozen years, could borrow $ 200,000,000 at two per cent. per 
annum, by establishing postal Savings banks, and, in addition, could 
do an inestimable service to the country by encouraging habits of 
thrift, through the plain and simple method of affording a place of 
deposit for the savings of the people which would deserve and com- 
mand universal confidence. 
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When the British farmers began to realize that, without great 
reductions of their rents, they could not raise wheat in competition 
with America, Russia and India, they fell back upon the idea that 
they could still pay their old rents by supplying their home markets 
with well-fattened meats and with dairy products. Doubtless the 
competition which they encounter is worse in wheat than in ani- 
mal products, but even if they confine themselves to the latter, 
they will be forced to insist upon a reduction of rents. A letter 
from London, published in the New York Financzal Chronicle, says 
that at a fair in Chester, in the middle of August, Cheshire cheese 
of superior quality fell fully one-third in price, as compared with pre- 
vious sales, and that “factors would only buy at American prices.” 
The English will insist upon it for a while that the beef and cheese 
raised in their own island must necessarily be worth a good deal 
more money than the same articles raised anywhere else, but in the 
long run their pocket sense will be stronger than their National pride. 





UNNECESSARY COINAGE. 


We find in a Washington paper a reported interview with a per- 
son not named, but described as “one of the leading financial 
authorities in the country,” containing the following statements :— 

In England the metal money all passes from the mint to the 
people through the Bank of England, which will not take any that 
there is not a demand for, and so there is a check against excess- 
ive coinage. The mint stops coining when the National bank re- 
fuses to receive. 

These statements are exactly the reverse of the truth in every 
particular, but this does not prove that the person making them 
may not have a good understanding of general financial ‘principles, 
and may not also be well posted in the facts of the financial 
situation in the United States. He is simply ignorant of the mint 
and banking law and practice of Great Britain, and he is by no 
means alone in that. 

The subsidiary silver coinage is managed there precisely as it is 
managed here. In both countries none is executed for private 
depositors of bullion; in both it is a government monopoly; and 
what is intended to be done in both is not to exceed the limit 
of quantity beyond which there would be danger of its depreciation. 
The test of that approaching danger is its flowing back into public 
reservoirs, thus showing that the channels of circulation are over- 
charged with it. In this country, the public reservoir is the Treasury 
of the United States, into which it always had the right of being 
paid for taxes, and upon which the duty of redeeming it in lawful 
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money has been imposed since 1879. In Great Britain, the reservoir 
is the Bank of England, which receives all that is offered, ordering 
the mint to coin more when its own supply runs short, and to 
coin less, or to stop coining, when its receipts are so large as to 
indicate a glut. 

The British mint coins no fuli-tender money except gold, and, - 
like our own mints, coins all the gold bullion that is offered by 
4ndividuals or corporations for that purpose. It never refuses to 
coin gold, on any occasion, or on any request or demand of the 
Bank of England, or as a consequence of anything done, or not 
done, by that institution. By the fundamental law of that mint it 
is open always to everybody for the coinage of gold without 
limit. 

The Bank of England never refused to receive gold money, and 
since 1844 it is made its express duty to give its circulating notes 
to everybody offering gold bullion, which includes foreign gold coins 
not a legal tender in Great Britain. For so receiving bullion, it is 
allowed to tax a commission of a penny and a half on the pound, 
which is so close to the trouble and actual cost, in delay and loss 
of interest in having the bullion minted, that the almost invariable 
practice is to carry it to the Bank, rather than to the mint. But 
the right to carry it to the mint, however rarely exercised, remains 
nevertheless always perfect. At our mints we have a bullion fund, 
and a law directing its use, under which the coin value of gold 
bullion is paid over to depositors just as soon as it can be ascer- 
tained by weighing and assaying. At the British mint there is no 
such fund and no such law, and the dépositor of gold bullion must 
wait for his money until it is coined. 

The saving in coinage in Great Britain has resulted from the 
common sense management of the Bank of England. They are 
obliged to take in all gold bullion at a discount of a penny and a 
half in the pound, which is intended to meet the cost of coinage, 
but they never do procure it to be coined if they already have a 
stock of sovereigns and half-sovereigns abundantly ample to meet de- 
mands for home use. With a stock of gold ranging from twenty to 
thirty-five millions sterling, it is said that the Bank rarely has more than 
ten millions in sovereigns and half-sovereigns. For foreign shipments 
bars are preferable, and so are to every particular country the coins 
of that country. In the constant fluctuation of the exchanges, the 
coins of every country with which England has a large trade, command 
a small premium, which the Bank is able to realize by having the 
coins. We constantly hear, at not very long intervals, that the Bank 
is selling American double-eagles at a premium. Why should the 
Bank, unless it is short of sovereigns, send our eagles, French napo- 
leons, or German marks to the mint, when it is sure of a market for 
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them before long at par, and is occasionally able to secure a premium 
for them ? 

In this country the Treasury, by purchases out of the bullion fund, 
becomes the owner of deposited bullion as soon as its value can be 
ascertained, just as the Bank of England becomes the owner of 
deposited bullion by paying for it with its own notes. Like that 
Bank, the Treasury has no motive for converting any more of the 
gold into legal-tender coins than may be needed for domestic de- 
mands. To meet foreign demands, which have always occurred from 
time to time from occasional unfavorable balances of the foreign 
trade, and sometimes from other circumstances, gold in bars is 
preferred by exporters, and it is a very plain dictate of economy, 
after enough is coined to supply any reasonable possible home de- 
mand, to keep the balance in bars, and thereby save the useless 
expense of coinage and also the risk and useless expense of shipping 
gold to and from the mints. . 

In May, 1882, Congress passed an Act authorizing the exchange 
of gold bars for gold coins, in sums of $5,000 and upwards. This 
privilege of obtaining bars for coins, not before possessed by in- 
dividuals, has since been availed of by exporters of gold to the 
extent of more than twenty million dollars. The exchange is made 
by giving for coin, bars “in value equaling such coin,” which means 
containing the same quantity of gold. Whenever an exchange of 
that kind is made, the Treasury saves the expense of coinage, and 
the party applying for the exchange gains in certain ways, since he 
would not otherwise apply for it. Bankers and others in New York, 
exporting gold when the state of the exchanges made it necessary, 
had been asking for such a law some time before they obtained it, 
but had been defeated by executive objections and doubts. The 
mint, like all other government establishments, wishes to “ magnify 
its office,’ and the more work it performs, the more patronage it 
has. We occasionally have alarms sounded, and apparently from 
either that quarter or some other Treasury bureau, that there is 
danger of a deficiency of coined gold, and of too great a propor- 
tion of the Treasury gold being in bars. There is not the slight- 
est foundation for such alarms. For domestic use, everybody prefers 
the greenback to gold, and for exporting purposes the bar is pre- 
ferred to coin. And ever if it should happen by some strange 
chance, that at a particular moment the Treasury had nothing but 
gold bars wherewith to meet its creditors, we need not be con- 
cerned about the public credit, so long as it has plenty of bars. 
We have survived, without being harmed, worse shocks than that 
would be. 
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[CONCLUDED FROM THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. | 

The majority in Congress were willing—nay, eager—to increase the 
bank-note circulation, but President Grant was not, vetoing a bill 
which increased the amount $46,000,000. Congress then enacted 
that $55,000,000 should be withdrawn from the banks having more 
than their proportion, and redistributed to those which had received 
less than theirs. That law also gave the banks authority to with- 
draw their circulating notes in whole or in part by depositing them 
with the United States Treasurer in sums of not less than $9,000, 
and of withdrawing the bonds deposited to secure them. No au- 
thority had been previously granted to the banks for withdrawing 
their circulation. Some of them withdrew their circulation, while 
new banks deposited bonds and received the circulation to which 
they were entitled. The retiring of the circulation, however, went 
on more rapidly than the issuing of additional, so that, in truth, it 
was not necessary to make requisition on the Eastern banks to 
surrender a dollar. The circulation was largest on December I, 
3874, amounting to $ 352,394,346. After enacting the law of June, 
1874, the circulation decreased $ 30,869,655 before the end of 1877. 
After that period it began to increase, but never ascended to the 
figures just stated. In 1881 there was a notable decrease, occasioned 
by the action of Congress. An act was passed authorizing the 
issue of a three per cent. bond for refunding purposes and requir- 
ing the banks to deposit it as security for their circulating notes, 
and repealing the law of June, 1874, authorizing the banks to de- 
posit lawful money and withdraw their bonds. The act was vetoed, 
but 141 banks net knowing what would be its fate, and preferring to 
get their bonds to depositing others bearing three per cent. interest, 
promptly deposited $18,764,434 of legal-tender notes. They were lo- 
cated in 24 States. About one-third of the bonds was re-deposited, 
and for several months the total circulation of these banks was less 
than $7,000,000, They were charged with depositing legal-tender 
notes and withdrawing their bonds in order to derange the money 
market, but there was no proof to sustain it. The sole reason was 
to get possession of their bonds. 

In 1875, the year after authorizing an increase of $55,000,000 of 
bank notes, the restriction on their issue was removed, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury was required to retire legal-tender notes 
to the amount of eighty per cent. of the National bank notes there- 
after issued, until the amount was reduced to $ 300,000,000. When 
they had taken out $ 44,148,730 of such additional circulation, and 
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legal-tender notes to the amount of eighty per cent., or $35,318, 
984 had been retired, Congress declared that it should not “be law- 
ful for the Secretary of the Treasury, or other officer under him, to 
cancel or retire any more of the United States legal-tender notes,” 
and when redeemed, or received into the Treasury under any law, 
from any source whatever, they should “belong to the United 
States, and should not be retired, canceled, or destroyed,” but “ re- 
issued, and paid out again and kept in circulation.” When enacted, 
$ 346,681,016 of legal-tender notes were outstanding, nor has the law 
since been changed. 

As the Government bonds appreciated in value, the interest of the 
banks to buy or to retain them as a basis for issuing circulating 
notes constantly declined. With each advance in the premium, the 
inducement was stronger to sell their bonds and make sure of 
their profit. Moreover, the operations of the Government in paying 
its bonds rapidly had the same effect. There was not much cer- 
tainty concerning the premium on short time bonds. The prob- 
ability was that the Government would call them as soon as they 
were due, and then, of course, their premium would disappear. 
Hence their desire to make all they could by selling their bonds. 
The question of retaining them and continuing their circulation, or 
of selling them and of getting their profits was discussed among 
the banks constantly. The high premium on these bonds also had 
the efiect of checking the amount of circulation. 

The fact that the circulation has been declining ever since 1875 
with an occasional short turn, is proof conclusive that however 
large may have been the profits of National banking, their notes 
for a considerable period have not yielded them much profit. For 
ten years no restriction on circulation has existed, and yet the 
amount has declined in the face of a rapidly increasing population 
and augmenting business. What might have been the increase had 
not the National securities commanded so high a premium, or had 
their duration been more permanent, cannot be foretold. It is cer- 
tain that both causes operated against an increase of the bank cir- 
culation. . 

Although the proof has thus clearly existed in that bank circula- 
tion was not very profitable, a ceaseless war has been waged against 
them from the time of their organization, because they were permit- 
ted to issue notes without paying for the privilege. But the Gov- 
ernment did not grant a privilege not enjoyed by banks as State in- 
stitutions. The people, however, knew much less about the sources of 
their profits when they were under State laws. Of course, the people 
knew something about them, particularly that they did not always 
redeem their notes, and charged high rates of interest for their 
money wherever they could. These facts were well known. One of 
the first things discovered by the people, after the creation of Na- 
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tional banks, was, that they gained three profits, one profit on their 
bonds deposited as the basis for their circulation, another on their 
circulation, and a third on their deposits. This had always been 
the case, but the people had not learned the fact. Not much was 
said concerning the latter source of profit, but the double profit 
on bonds and circulation caused endless agitation. It led many to 
make war on the banks in newspapers, speeches and pamphlets. 
At times the agitation was very fierce; at others, it quite died 
away. The principal contention was to compel the banks to relin- 
quish their circulation. In Congress and elsewhere, this cry was 
constantly heard. Some banks were so moved that they did with- 
draw their circulation on this account. As we have already seen, 
after the law of June, 1874, the banks began to retire their circu- 
lation, but not solely because the circulation was unprofitable. Many 
reasons combined. One reason was because there was more profit 
in selling the bonds at the premium they commanded than in keep- 
ing them. With the resumption of specie payments the difference 
between gold and paper would disappear, and this would be a gain 
to the bank selling them. In many cases, deposits grew rapidly and 
banks preferred to make their profits on these. Many banks never 
took out any circulation although entitled to it. The larger fact, 
therefore, is settled beyond question, that another course was more 
profitable to the banks than the retaining of their circulation, so 
it was withdrawn. This was particularly the case with banks in the 
large cities. 

Although the action of the banks showed conclusively that their 
profit on circulation was not large, the attack was continued. Mr. 
Knox, the Comptroller of the Currency from 1872 to 1883, showed 
again and again in his reports the smallness of these profits, yet 
no proofs sufficed. The debates of Congress were frequent on 
taking away this privilege from the bank, nor is the contest 
ended. 

One reason constantly urged was that the Government would 
be the gainer by retiring the bank notes and putting out legal 
tenders in their place in payment for the National debt. Thus the 
debt and interest charge would both be reduced. This was the 
strongest reason given. 

Another reason was that the banks were profitable mon- 
opolies, and therefore not justifiable by our institutions. This 
assertion was not true. It is true that in the beginning the amount 
was limited to $ 300,000,000. It is also true that Mr. Clarke, the 
second Comptroller of the Currency, erred in distributing the cir- 
culation. Had he executed the law as Congress intended, there 
would not have been any inequality, Nevertheless, the full amount 
of $ 300,000,000 was not taken up until November, 1868, and in 
1879 Congress added $54,000,000, besides requiring the old banks 
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to yield up $25,000,000 more if it was needed. After that the 
banks took out new circulation, and in 1874 the maximum limit 
was nearly reached. But after the law of that year was passed 
permitting banks to retire a portion, or all, of their circulation, the 
Attorney-General decided that new circulation could be issued in 
place of that retired then, and since that time the banks could 
get all the circulation they desired by depositing the requisite se- 
curity. It was asserted again and again in Congressional debate, 
particularly in the long currency debate in 1873-4, that the 
South needed more currency, and that the restriction should be 
removed. But what the South really needed was more capital, for 
there was hardly a time when that section could not have obtained 
more currency if it had possessed the capital with which to buy 
the bonds on which the circulation is based. This fundamental 
error ran through that long and tedious debate—one of the 
longest and dreariest during the period—covered by this volume. 
The South was poor and needed the impregnation of capital to 
quicken her industries, but no magical power anywhere existed for 
creating it from nothing. If worlds are made from nothing, as some 
believe, surely capital is the product of man. Government can 
destroy, but cannot create it. The Government might have borrowed 
capital and loaned it to the South; could have transferred it from 
one person to another, nothing more. 

Among the schemes devised for supplanting the National bank 
circulation was the issue of $400,000,000 of legal-tender notes 
interchangeable, in sums of fifty dollars, for Treasury notes and 
bearing interest at the rate of 3.65 per annum, or one cent 
per day on a hundred dollars, and a repeal of all acts relating to 
a resumption of payments in specie. It was proposed to purchase 
the bonds of the Government with the notes thus issued. This 
scheme was much discussed. It was urged against it that the legal- 
tender notes would be converted into interest-bearing notes almost 
as soon as issued, like the small Treasury notes issued in 1815. 
“The non-interest-bearing certificates of deposit,” said Mr. Knox, 
“now held by the banks, and amounting to $50,880,000, will at 
once be converted into greenbacks, and these, together with $150,- 
000,000 of cash reserve, also held by the different banks and 
bankers of the country, will be speedily exchanged for 3.65 notes. 
These latter notes will be used by every clearing-house in the 
country for the payment of balances, and a large proportion of the 
circulation will then consist of the new inter-convertible interest- 
bearing notes, so that the whole authorized issue of these notes 
will soon be in demand.” 

If Congress had favored the scheme many of the banks would 
have liquidated, and their loans would have been called for the 
purpose of distributing their capital and surplus among their stock- 
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holders. Doubtless many would have reorganized as State banks and 
private bankers. 

Opposition to the banks was now at its height. Many things had 
happened to inflame the feeling against them. The year before a 
financial storm had swept over the country, and the suffering 
therefrom was keen and universal. The event was largely attributed 
to the intimate relations existing between the banks of New York 
City and the members of the New York Stock Exchange, whereby 
the currency was suddenly contracted, or “locked up,” in the lan- 
guage of the day, and brokers who were preferred to merchants 
by the banks as borrowers of money. One of these lock-ups had 
been a matter of Congressional investigation in 1872. A director 
of the Tenth’ National Bank of New York was a special partner in 
three firms, with whom he left his money to be loaned. On a day 
specified he directed them to call in his money, which they did. 
In the afternoon he went to his bank with the checks received 
from the three firms, amounting to $4,100,000. He requested the 
president to put them through the Clearing-house the next morn- 
ing. This was done, the money was paid; but instead of putting 
it into the bank on deposit, he carried it away. The whole trans- 
action was outside of the regular and usual business of the bank, 
and was simply an arrangement by which it withdrew over $4,000,- 
ooo of legal-tender notes from circulation for a director of the con- 
cern, whose avowed object in having it done, as he himself testi- 
fied before the investigating committee, “was to cause a stringency 
in the money market for the purpose of bringing about a decline 
in the price of stocks,” of which he was short. “It affected not 
only the banks and the business community of the city of New 
York, but that city being the principal center of the monetary op- 
erations of the whole country, the stringency produced there in 
the money market extended to other cities, and affected more or 
less injuriously every branch of business requiring the use of money 
throughout the country.” These operations were repeated more 
than once, and were strongly condemned in every quarter outside 
Wall Street. While some of the banks were thus carefully attend- 
ing to the wants of speculators they were less mindful of the wants 
of the mercantile class. An eminent merchant of New York, and 
for several years a member of Congress, related the following story, 
which illustrated the discrimination made at this time between the 
two classes of borrowers: A _ pet firm of brokers who went down 
in the crash of 1873 were found to be in debt nearly $15,000,000, 
That firm had reorganized only a month or two before, with a capital 
of one or two hundred thousand dollars; but it was able to bor- 
row of banks and others, on stock held only for speculation, say 
$14,000,000, About the same time a commercial. firm of long stand- 
ing, and having more than half a million of capital, applied to one 
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of the largest National banks for the discount of $24,000 of busi- 
ness paper having less than thirty days to run, and were po- 
litely put off with one-half the amount. “The broker, for gamblers, 
got $14,000,000; the merchant, for honest business, got $ 12,000, or 
less than a thousand fora million.” The banks that served the 
speculators first and the merchants last were a small minority, but 
their conduct was so notorious as to taint all. The Comptrollers 
of the Currency from the outset did not hesitate to condemn the 
practice of lending money for speculative uses, and to over-certify- 
ing checks, which was another feature of the same business. This 
practice, though, did not originate with the National banks. In the 
beginning, a certification was not considered as legally binding the 
certifying bank to pay the check. For many years it simply signi- 
fied or connoted hardly anything more than information, and the 
amount of the check when certified was not charged to the account 
of the drawer until it was presented for payment. After the New 
York Clearing-house was organized, in 1854, it became the custom 
to present checks, and also bills receivable, or acceptances, on the 
day of maturity at the bank where they were made payable for 
certification. The bill and checks certified were then returned to 
the bank messenger who had presented them, and on the following 
morning were transmitted to the Clearing-house with other ex- 
changes. 

These certifications were confined for a long time to mercantile 
and commercial transactions, and had they never gone further, 
would have occasioned no adverse criticism. The amounts were 
small, and no losses were likely to arise. After stock speculation 
set in with extraordinary vigor during the war, check-certifying be- 
came, in effect, a mode of guaranteeing the contracts of stock- 
brokers with their customers, and was practiced by a few banks to 
an enormous extent. In 1869 a law was enacted, prohibiting the 
certifying of checks drawn on any National bank, unless the drawer 
had the money on deposit therein. The fine for violating the law 
was the forfeiture of the charter and appointment of a receiver. 
After that time the practice diminished, yet did not cease. The 
New York Clearing-house considered the matter. A committee rec- 
ommended that “in no case shall a check or other obligation be 
certified by a bank, unless the amount of it is first found regularly 
entered to the credit of the dealer upon the books of the institu- 
tion.” Though adopted with only four dissenting votes, the practice 
continued, and another law was enacted, imposing a heavy fine and 
imprisonment of the officer, clerk, or agent of a bank who should 
do such a thing. When this went into effect the banks that were 
accustomed to certify large amounts of checks accepted them, as- 
suming that an acceptance was not a violation of the law. In 1882 
Congress enacted that any officer, clerk, or agent of a bank who 
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should willfully violate the law with respect to illegal certification, 
or who should resort to any device or receive any fictitious obliga- 
tion, direct or collateral, in order to evade its provisions, should be 
fined or imprisoned, or both. There was need of doing something, 
for the practice had been rapidly growing. A bank in New York 
lost a large amount by over-certifying, and the teller who transacted 
the business was indicted, and pleaded guilty, but showed that he 
had acted on the authority of his superior officer. The rigor which 
the Comptroller displayed in dealing with the banks that violated 
the law finally led the most prominent offenders to abandon their 
charters and reorganize by the State law, which did not prohibit 
the practice. 

While the Comptroller was thus trying to make the refractory 
banks obey the law, the charters of many had nearly expired, their 
length of life being twenty years. There was serious opposition to 
their renewal. They could close and reorganize, but that was not 
an easy thing to do, and involved some serious questions. What 
the banks desired was authority to continue by a method which 
would not produce any disturbance to themselves or the business 
of the country. The committee on banking and currency reported 
favorably on a bill for extending their charters, but Congress was 
disinclined to consider the matter. Mr. Cross, the chairman of the 
committee, sought to get a time fixed for discussion, but the House 
voted against doing so, and not until the 13th of May, 1882, did 
the discussion begin. In the meantime the charters of two banks 
had expired, and by the 25th of the following February those of 
393 banks would expire. On the 1st of October, 1881, 2,148 banks 
were in operation, 393 of which had a capital of only $50,000, 
while 164 others had a capital from $50,000 to $100,000, and 829 
with a capital from $100,000 to $150,000. From that date to the 
time of opening the discussion more than one-half of the banks 
organized had a capital of $50,000 each. They were located in the 
South and West, and were multiplying rapidly. 

The first provision of the bill authorized the banks to continue 
for another period of twenty years, provided the shareholders own- 
ing not less than two-thirds of the capital stock consented. If any 
stockholder did not wish to continue, the bill provided for a fair 
appraisal and sale of his interest for cash. The opponents of the 
banks maintained that the proposed legislation was unnecessary, be- 
cause the banks, when their charters expired, could liquidate and 
reorganize. This was so, but if they had, their undivided surplus 
and profits, which amounted to $184,000,000, would have been di- 
vided, and the reorganized banks would have had only their capital. 
It was very desirable to preserve this reserve of earnings. The 
National banking law had merely provided that every bank, before 
declaring a dividend, should “carry one-tenth part of its net profits 
18 
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of the preceding half year to its surplus fund until the same” 
should “amount to twenty per centum of its capital stock.” The 
banks having obeyed the law, had the above sum, after paying $85,- 
845,169 of losses between 1876 and 1879. This accumulation had 
rendered the banks strong. Depositors felt sure that if losses 
should occur to the banks they would be made good from the sur- 
plus, and thus escape loss. They were very desirous of retaining 
their surplus fund, and this was the chief object of the measure. 
Liquidation and reorganization of the banks meant, of course, a divi- 
sion of it, besides a calling in of loans and disturbance of the 
money market. When the State banks went over it was seen how 
much better it was to permit conversion, rather than to go through 
a long process of settlement and reorganizing; the same arguments 
existed, though greatly strengthened by many additional circum- 
stances which had arisen during the last twenty years. 

The chief objection to the bill was that it continued the privi- 
lege to. the banks to issue circulating notes. One class of oppo- 
nents, led by Mr. Buckner, of Kentucky, desired that Government 
notes not endowed with a legal-tender power should be issued as 
fast as the National bank notes were withdrawn, thus leaving the 
volume of currency undisturbed by the change; and another class 
represented by Mr. Brumm of Pennsylvania, wished to substitute 
legal-tender notes receivable for taxes and duties, but not resting 
on a coin foundation. Mr. Brumm favored the issue in the begin- 
ning of $ 360,000,000 of such notes, but Mr. Haseltine of Missouri, 
unmindful of the teachings of Benton, declared that he would not 
be content with a smaller issue than $1,500,000,000, or enough to 
wipe out the National debt. 

Mr. Buckner, who showed by far the best knowledge of the sub- 
ject of any of the opponents of the bill, admitted that if the Gov- 
ernment issued the entire credit circulation it would become “ fixed,” 
but he contended that a circulation based on credit and not on 
coin, however secured or redeemed, should have no elastic power; 
“that is, should not be contracted or expanded at the will of those 
who make a profit for themselves by loaning it or discounting 
notes in exchange for it. The idea of having a credit circulation 
that will expand or contract, according to the demands and the 
state of trade and commerce, is folly and fallacy combined. Issue 
banks are organized because they hope to realize profits by loaning 
their own credit and the deposits of their customers, and not to 
give facilities to the growth of trade and business, except as an in- 
cident to the profits to be derived from making loans on their 
credit and on their deposits, and the more of their notes they can 
keep out the larger is their income. An elastic credit currency is 
as great an absurdity as an elastic yard-stick. What is most needed 
for the permanent prosperity of all kinds of business and all classes 
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of the community is a volume of circulation which will give stead- 
iness to prices and regularity to the movements of trade and com- 
merce.’ Mr Buckner had the great body of modern experience on 
his side in support of his main proposition concerning the unde- 
sirability of trying to maintain an elastic currency, but neither Con- 
gress nor the country were ready to substitute Government non- 
legal-tender Treasury notes for the bank circulation. 

The “enormous profits” made on their circulation was a state- 
ment constantly repeated during the debate by the opponents of 
the banks. It was clearly shown to be wrong, but no amount of 
demonstration sufficed. Like Goldsmith’s schoolmaster, though van- 
quished they “ could argue still.” 

The extension was grantec, and most of the banks are living in 
the second period of their existence, though ultimately a transfor- 
mation must take place or they will die. With the reduction of 
the National debt they must retire their circulation, or the Govern- 
ment must consent to its continuance on another basis. Whether 
it shall be replaced with Treasury notes, or whether the Govern- 
ment shall guarantee one for a good reason and satisfactory con- 
sideration, or whether the world in its wonderful progress in econ- 
omizing the use of money shall be able ere long to dispense with a 
promissory circulation altogether, only a daring prophet would 
answer. 





The amounts and descriptions of United States bonds, deposited 
for National bank-note circulation, were as follows at the dates named: 











1885—August 22. 1885— Seft. 5. 1885—Sept. 26. 
GB. ccccevsecs $ 3,505,000 cece $ 3,505,000 sees $ 3,505,000 
ee 49,062,750 eibinin 49,082,750 — 48,995,75v 
ee 116,955,050 enn 117,158,650 vues 117,130,650 
Movigenteste 140,159,150 - «ee. 139,735,050 bine 139,528,150 
$ 309,682,550 .+++  $309,482,050 .see $ 309,159,550 


A letter from Mt. Olive (N. C.), in Bradstreet’s of September 1g, 
1885, says that the last year had been “the hardest on _ record 
South,” and adds, that with the prospect of a 33 per cent. fall in 
the price of cotton, he cannot see where the long-looked-for pros- 
perity is to come from. 

30,091,964 pounds, of bacon were exported in August, at prices 
aggregating $383,000 less than 25,299,123 pounds exported in August 
1884. 

During August our merchandise imports were $ 50,382,903, and 
our merchandise exports (including $1,384,046 of foreign goods re- 
exported), were $43,563,405, showing an unfavorable balance of 


$ 6,819,498. 
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THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION. 


THE convention of the American Bankers’ Association held its 
sessions on the 23d and 24th of September, at Chicago, Lyman. J. 
Gage, the president of the Association, presiding. The convention 
was opened with prayer, after which the president delivered his ad- 
dress, which is given in full elsewhere in the present number. The 
convention soon proceeded to discuss the silver question, W. P. 
Trenholm, of Charleston, S. C., opening the debate. 

He contended that unless the Bland Act was repealed the circulation 
would become gorged with silver, and that the result would be a depre- 
ciated currency. He argued that in that event the wage-earners and 
those with fixed incomes would be the sufferers. He denied the oft- 
repeated assertion that debtors would be benefited by a depreciated cur- 
rency. Under the present coinage law there was distrust and anxiety 
among the men who control capital—the bankers of the United States. 
To remove that was the duty of Congress. The banks had staved off 
disaster by going to the assistance of the Government, and they still 
held the doors open to Congress to put an end to the threatened dis- 
aster. 

George Hague, of Montreal, spoke from the standpoint of a foreigner 
on the situation. He dealt with the subject in the abstract, but he was 
sound on the strictly economic consideration. 

These two papers were so exhaustive that when they had been read 
the convention felt that the whole ground had been covered, and a wish 
was expressed that others on the same subject should be printed and 
not read. The proposition was not acceptable to many, and Logan C. 
Murray, formerly of Louisville, appealed to the Southern men present 
to use their personal influence with members of Congress from their 
sections to have them vote for the repeal of the coinage law. 

Edward B. Lacey, of Charlotte, Mich., recited the arguments used by 
the silver men, and spoke in refutation of them. He thought that Con- 
gress should fix a date for the suspension of the coinage, and then 
should ask for an international congress, which should fix the relative 
value of gold and silver. He made the only reference of the day to the 
Warner plan, and declared that it was neither wise nor expedient. 
Under its provisions London could at any time corner silver, because it 
controlled the silver market of the world as thoroughly as does Chicago 
the grain market of the United States. Should the plan be adopted, he 
contended it would afford an opportunity for speculation such as has 
never yet been seen in the history of the world. 

There was an apparent indisposition to take advantage of the time 
allowed for five-minute discussions on the papers read. George S. Coe, 
of New York, remarked how, during tne recent fright arising out of the 
probability of the Government being unable to continue gold payments, 
certain foreign institutions, as well as some large American investors, 
withdrew goid and its representative from the country. He added that 
the only thing that now held the country on a gold basis was the policy 
of the Government of investing the surplus revenue in silver and stor- 
ing it in the vaults of the Treasury, instead of taking up bonds, and 
thereby reducing the public debt. 
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Mr. James B. Colgate was given an attentive and respectful hearing 
while he advanced his views in favor of silver. He thought that the 
United States was big enough to take care of itself, without reference to 
other nations. Silver, he contended, was the normal currency of the 
world, and gold was only a higher expression of value. The former was 
a necessity, and the latter a luxury, the price of which was controlled by 
silver. He had heard a good deal about the eighty-cent dollar, and he 
offered any one present to take any part of half a million silver dollars 
within the next sixty days, and pay 99 forthem. When asked, however, 
if he would agree to pay the price named in every sixty days during the 
next ten years, he shook his head knowingly, and replied emphatically 
that he would not. He thought it was a bad thing to have foreign 
credit, because, when it existed, the country was likely to be on the 
broad road to bankruptcy. 

The discussion was continued the next day by Mr. Hammond, of 
Iowa, who opposed the resolution submitted by the executive council, 
on the ground that it asked for more than Congress could be expected 
to grant. He enlarged upon what he assumed to be the fact, that the 
representatives .n Congress from the “ boundless prairies of the West ” 
would not dare to face their constituents after voting to stop coining 
silver, and that no candidate for election for a first time would 
venture to go before the voters of his district as an opponent of 
silver. What the free and independent voter of the great West wanted 
was more silver, and plenty of it, and what he wanted he was bound to 
have, and he wouldn't stop to reason about it, either. Mr. Hammond 
didn't put it exactly in that way, but that was the import of what he 
said. 

Therefore, he proposed as a substitute for the pending substitute 
for the council’s resolution, a resolution calling for a silver dollar 
containing a dollar’s worth of silver, and also for an international 
monetary conference to agree upon a ratio between the two metals, 
and to agree upon unlimited coinage on private account by the 
principal commercial nations. Another Iowa member of the Associ- 
ation spoke in a similar strain, but for some reason, that he did not 
succeed in making very well understood, he favored the original 
resolution. A Connecticut member of the Association recalled at- 
tention to the fact that the real question was whether the country 
should be gold monometallist or silver monometallist. There was no 
such thing as bimetallism by the action of a single country like 
ours. A ‘Racine banker was in favor of bimetallism if it could be 
made to work. But Mr. Hammond’s proposition wouldn’t do. He 
might put what was to-day a dollar’s worth of silver in the coin 
of that name, but who could say that it would be a dollar’s worth 
of silver next week? The silver in the present dollar was worth a 
fraction over 93 cents, gold, when the Act of 1878 was passed, but 
it was now worth only 80 cents. In view of this fact, who would 
venture to predict what it would be worth at some future time? 
Mr. Colgate, who enlivened the proceedings the day before by an 
uncompromising but hilarious pro-silver speech, came smiling to the 
fore again with a protest against speaking of the silver dollar as 
depreciated. He wanted that striken out of the lowa proposition. 

Mr. Hammond’s substitute was overwhelmingly defeated. So also 
was the substitute offered calling for the unconditional repeal of the 
Act of 1878. The original resolution was then adopted with an em- 
phasis, and so the subject was disposed of. The Association, there- 
fore, declares that, in its opinion, the coinage of silver dollars under 
the Act of 1878 “is detrimental to the best interests of the people 
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and dangerous to the welfare of the Government, and that the 
law should be immediately suspended and remain inoperative until 
an international agreement with leading commercial nations shall 
give substantial assurance as to the future relation of gold and 
silver as money.” 


After the convention had passed the above resolution, several 
papers on various subjects were read, while others were submitted to 
be printed in the report of proceedings. We have space for only a 
few of these papers in the present number, but in the November 
number other papers will be given. 

The following paper, on the “Collection of Country checks,” is 


by A. W. Blye: 

In treating upon this subject, I wish first to ask a question and to 
answer the same. The question is this: Why has it become necessary 
to seek out and adopt the best, or any other method for the collection 
of country checks? The answer tothe question may be stated thus: 
Because the banks and bankers of the United States, whether doing 
business in city or town, have, in the regular course and growth of busi- 
ness, allowed the checks of individuals and corporate depositors and 
customers to attain, in their connection with the general business of the 
country, to certain uses and purposes that should never have been al- 
lowed to them. The use of checks primarily is or should be simply for 
the purpose of obtaining money or drafts over the counter as against a 
deposit by the individual, firm, or corporation ; and, secondly and lastly, 
as a voucher to the bank for so much money paid. The legitimate use 
of the check ought not to have been extended or allowed in any other 
direction, save and excepting one only, and that in employing them by 
the makers thereof, in lieu of money in the adjustment of transactions 
between dealers and others, limited to such transactions as were local 
in their character and confined to an area, the radii of which, as to the 
business operations, would center in the town or city in which was lo- 
cated the bank on which the same were drawn. 

I think that I may safely say that it is within the recollection of some 
of you, that such was at one time (with a few exceptions) the only 
purpose for which they were employed, and if a customer of a bank de- 
sired to transmit an amount of money to another place, near or remote, 
he invariably applied to his banker for a draft upon a bank in that 
place, which might at times be furnished, or fora draft on New York, 
which is money everywhere to every bank, and for which draft, whether 
the one or the other, he fully expected to pay a reasonable charge. 
There is no good reason to be given why parties desiring to transmit 
money to other places, should not now, as heretofore in the distant 
past, conform to the same rule as at that time prevailed, and the banks 
derive a legitimate income from having the facilities to provide for 
such transfer accommodations, and also escape the annoyance and ex- 
pense of having to collect checks upon every bank in a State, together, 
as is often the case, with those upon banks in other States, and which, 
to a great extent, is expected of them that they will do it without 
money and without price. Twenty-five years ago not a business man, 
resident and doing business in a town that was other than a commer- 
cial center for one or more States, would have thought of liquidating a 
payment to be made in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, or 
Chicago, by the use of a check upon a bank located in his own town, or 
at least without adding to the amount to be paid a fair and proper 
amount for collection; nor wouid any business man in either of the 
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several cities named receive such a check in liquidation of a payment 
except with the payment, in addition, of such collection fees. Nor 
would a bank doing business in either of these several cities have re- 
ceived such a check from one of its depositors, except to place the same 
in credit, less collection charges when paid to it, or at once to credit, 
less such an amount as would cover such charges and the interest to 
the time at which returns should come to hand, and certainly would 
not have done what is now so often done, place at once in credit every- 
thing and anything at face value, without discount or charge. 

It is well to look for a moment at the causes that have led up from the 
old way to the new, which new way calls so loudly for some method to 
make it the easier to endure and to manage. These causes, stated as 
briefly as possible, are: 

ist. In a competition for business between different banks in towns 
where there are more than one bank, and particularly as to banks of the 
commercial centers. This competition tending to bargains on the part 
of banks with dealers, to receive checks upon country banks, at first for 
a smaller charge than the usual one, later on, a nominal charge, ending 
with the general rule being adopted by all of no charge for collection, 
and credit at once. 

2d. Through this competition among the banks, the placing of dealers 
in a position to receive such checks from their customers at face, and 
therefore encourage the sending of them. 

3d. The readiness displayed by the parties in the interior to avail 
themselves of the privilege secured to them through these connecting 
causes, and by which they are furnished transfers of money without 
charge, besides having the benefit of a credit at bank during the time 
(it may be one week or it may be two) the same may be in transit to 
and fro. 

From these causes, as stated with the brief remarks concerning the 
same, it may be a fair and reasonable deduction to make, that the banks 
themselves, and alone, are responsible for the existing state of things; 
first those which unwisely sought for business, and through their action, 
the others through necessity. There was no necessity so to do, and the 
books of those banks, that at the first were in fault, will, as I believe, 
fail to show a gain equal to the loss. . 

The effect is observed in a call at Boston, New York, Chicago, and all 
the principal cities, for relief with respect to country checks, while the 
makers of them rejoice and are glad in saving to themselves the money 
the banks have legitimately earned but failed to receive. It is no won- 
der that the Clearing-house Association of New York are trying to have 
a resolution adopted that its several members shall refuse to take such 
country checks from their customers, passing the same to their credit 
at once at face, and that all such checks should be subject to a charge 
for collection, the only wonder being that certain of the members of the 
said Association should object to its adoption. 

Some one may say that the amount, so lost, is of little account, and 
not worth looking after. Let us see about that. Investigations made 
by me something over a year ago, with reference to the amount of col- 
lections in the form of country checks that passed from bank to bank 
towards, and finally to the banks upon which they were drawn, I found 
that outside of State banks, trust companies, and Savings banks, checks 
upon which institutions do not, to any great extent, enter into general 
business transactions, and outside of all banks—State or National—and 
bankers connected with reporting Clearing-houses, there were in the 
United States fifty-two hundred and fifty-six banking institutions— 
banks, State and National, and private bankers—with an aggregate capi- 
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tal of $ 507,641,034, and an aggregate average deposit of $931,433,028. 
Further investigation made.in connection with full reports for a year 
from the Clearing-houses of twenty-two cities (the only data it was pos- 
sible to reach), showed the ratio of deposits to exchanges, for the 
twenty-two cities for the year, to be as 1 to 85, or, in other words, as re- 
spects the banks of such twenty: two cities, taking the average, they paid 
within the space of one year through Clearing-houses, the amount of 
their aggregate average deposits 85 times, to say nothing of the pay- 
ments made direct at the counter, which transactions are separate and 
distinct. 

The ratio of deposits to exchanges varies materially as respects the dif- 
ferent cities, ranging from 1 to 154 at St. Louis, 1 to 121 at New York, 
down to 1 to 8 at Worcester, Mass. 

It cannot be expected that the exchanges will be as rapid or frequent 
between banks and bankers of the interior as is shown to be the case 
with respect to the principal cities. Through extended inquiry made 
by me at the time and since, of banks located in the smaller cities and 
in villages, I learn that the amount of checks paid by such banks other- 
wise than over the counter, that is, by remittance to other banks for 
the same, will, upon the average for a year, show a ratio as compared 
with average of deposits of I to 20, or, in other words, such banks in 
one year pay for checks drawn upon them by remittance to other banks, 
an amount equivalent to their average deposits multiplied by twenty. 
On this basis of calculation, using the same in connection with the av- 
erage aggregate deposits of such banks and bankers, $ 931,433,028, as 
stated, I find that the amounts paid by such banks and bankers, by re- 
mittances to other banks, for ehecks drawn upon them, to be quite an 
amount, the sum total being $18,628,660,560. Not desiring to handle in 
this connection too large figures or wide estimates, I reduce the ratio to 
1 to 4, which is fifty per cent. less than the lowest found in connection 
with any Clearing-house reports, and on that basis find the sum total to 
be $ 3,725,732,072. Forthe transfer of these large amounts of money, 
whichever amount is taken, somebody should pay to the banks at least 
one-tenth of one per cent., which as to the larger sum would be $18,- 
628,660, and as to the smaller sum would be $ 3,725,732, in either case a 
respectable amount for application to dividend or surplus accounts. In 
concluding this branch of the subject I desire to say that the books of 
any bank will show as to which of the ratios is the nearer correct, and 
what is the proper ratio as to the business of the same; also to say that 
whatever of either of the above amounts, or of any amount as deter- 
mined by actual transactions, is not annually received by the banks from 
the makers, or those who handle such checks primarily, is a contribu- 
tion in work and worry to those parties by the banks of a money value 
equivalent to the difference. Furthermore, I desire to say that, in this 
calculation no account has been taken or estimate made with reference 
to notes to mature which are passed to and fro in the same manner 
and under the same conditions, the amount of which must be very 
large, and largely swell the totals in the one case and the amount that 
should be received by the banks in the other. 

But there are those who will say, while quite willing to acknowledge 
that while much of this business is done by them at less than it should 
be done or without charge, they manage to receive about as much one 
way and another as they pay out, and so come out even as far as dollars 
and cents are concerned. Such omit to make any accounting of the 
correspondence and clerical force necessary to do the work, thereby los- 
ing sight of items which swell their expense accounts without any cor- 
responding amounts to be entered to the credit of profit and loss. To 
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all such, I would simply reply, that it were better to demand and receive 
as to every transaction what they were legitimately entitled to receive, 
and, on the other hand, to disburse in connection with ‘such transactions 
as little as possible, which last may be secured by such a co-operation 
of the banks with respect to some plan by which the great mass may be 
handled as cheaply as possible, and each be benefited to a correspond- 
ing degree. 

As in the case of the human organism to which disease has attached 
and imperceptibly become stronger and more firmly seated until it can- 
not be cured, a remedy is sought to alleviate and arrest it, and as in the 
cases of the body politic and the body social to which vices and irregu- 
larities attach and become stronger as the years roll on, so that they 
may not be eradicated, measures are adopted to control and stop their 
further growth, so in regard to the subject under consideration as re- 
gards which it would be impossible, except by such a radical change of 
the present business arrangements as would be disturbing to an extent 
too great, to go back to the point where the divergence to which I have 
referred began, a remedy is demanded of a character which in its effect 
will be to give force to the old saying that “ what cannot be cured may 
be endured.” 

Clearing-houses have been organized in the larger cities, but these 
operate only to the advantage of the banks in those cities, and mainly in 
the direction of saving of travel to messengers, and that security from 
loss by theft or otherwise attaching to street travel, when it is known 
that money and valuables are carried by the traveler. Clearings made 
through them do not cover the whole ground, as they embrace only 
checks drawn upon the banks represented in the same, leaving checks 
upon and paper payable at banks of other cities and the extensive in- 
terior to be otherwise provided for. They do, however, fully meet a 
local demand, besides being of advantage in other respects, of which it 
is not necessary to speak in this connection. 

My knowledge of the operations of Clearing-houses (you will pardon 
me for introducing a little personal history) in a general way dates back 
to the organization of the New York City Clearing-house Association in 
1853. At this late date I cannot establish the fact of having had any 
connection with that enterprise save only from a letter from F. W. 
Edmonds, at that time President of the Mechanics’ Bank and chairman 
of the organization committee, acknowledging the receipt of some sug- 
gestions furnished by me. ' 

Subsequently in 1855, in connection with another party, at that time 
cashier of one of the New York State Banks, I recommended the estab- 
lishing by the banks, at some central point in the State, of an office, not 
particularly with reference to the clearing of checks, although that was 
included in the recommendations, but for receiving, assorting and re- 
turning to each bank respectively their circulating notes at that time 
issued under State authority, and known as State Bank notes. Such 
office to be conducted at a moderate expense, and do away with the 
necessity of each bank in the State sending the bills of every other to 
New York to be assorted and sent to the several banks for redemption, 
which carried with it a charge of one-eighth to one-fourth of one per 
cent. The scheme was calculated to save to the banks of the State from 
$ 150,000 to $ 300,000 a year. A convention was called, over two hundred 
bank representatives present, and the scheme was fully approved. No 
organization was made. however, and nothing came of it, for the simple 
reason, as I believe, that every member of the convention wanted the 
management of the office, with a fat salary and other sinecures attached. 
All I have retained in hand referring to that scheme is the circular with 
reference to the matter issued at the time. 
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Thereafter I drifted into other business channels which claimed my 
attention for many years. Something over a year ago I prepared and 
published (what I had for some time purposed doing) a work treating 
upon the collection of country checks, not for general circulation, but 
with a view of calling the attention of bankers to it, by going from State 
to State, and of turning an honest penny in assisting to form associations 
and putting the work in running order in each of the several States. 
About the time it was completed a financial cyclone struck Wall Street, 
which I thought would interfere with its introduction, for the reason 
that an offer from any bank or association of bankers to handle all the 
collections of whatever name and nature of all of the banks of any one 
State, and to handle them at such a low rate as could be offered, would 
at that time have been regarded as “ A Government Contract,” and 
which at the time had become exceedingly unpopular. Later, I was 
called upon to wind up the affairs of a bank, which, while it was in the 
habit of making a proper charge for collection, did not give proper 
attention to the character of the paper to be collected, all of which has 
tended to leave my plans unheralded and unknown up to the present 
time. It would be impossible to give you in a paper, proper, as to the 
length, and as to the time you might wish to devote to its contents, the 
plan I have proposed and prepared, in all its details, hence I shall draw 
from it and present to you the chief features of the same, together with 
some of the advantages to be derived through operating the same. 

In general, the plan simply provides for concentrating at a central 
point in each State of the entire collections, checks, drafts (accepted or 
for acceptance), notes, etc., entering into every department of business 
throughout such State, the distribution of the same, through such direct 
and proper channels as shall reach prompt returns, the speedy adjust- 
ment of both debit and credit balances, and at such a minimum charge 
to each bank for transacting the business as will result in a large saving 
to each and every bank. It is founded upon the general principles 
found in operation in connection with the laws of nature, recognized 
and fully established by scientific research and demonstration, and alike 
operative in connection with matters of business, resulting always in the 
securing of strength, power and utility through a combination of ele- 
ments and a consolidation of forces. 

As to the location where the business should be transacted, it should 
be, as to each State, the commercial centre of such State, or at each one 
of the prominént business centers of the country ; the business, in either 
case, to extend to only the distance from such centers reachable by mail 
facilities, mainly in from twelve to twenty hours, so that the business of 
any one day of the whole area embraced would reach the distributing 
point before noon of the following day, and the returns reach their 
respective places by noon of the next day after. It is proposed that all 
the banks and bankers of such several areas should enter into an 
arrangement by which all items or papers, of whatever name or nature, 
payable at other places, received by them in the course of business, 
should be forwarded each day to such central point of each, and each 
day the items received at such point from the other banks upon them, 
respectively, should be forwarded in return. 

The business might be operated through some one bank of good 
standing as to capital and business, located in such central point, mak- 
ing therefore a department for such particular business separate and dis- 
tinct from its other business, or through an office under the management 
and control of all of the banks, acting jointly, located at such centers, 
or wherever such an organization exists through the Clearing-houses, 
through a department for the same separate and distinct from its other 
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business; or it might be done through an agency or office under the 
control, authority and responsibility of the entire body of the patrons, or 
any number of them, associating under proper rules and regulations for 
such a purpose, or through directors or trustees properly chosen by the 
members of such an association ; in either case under arrangement as to 
the division of responsibility, etc. 

As the object to be sought is the saving of expense, and quick and 
prompt returns, with no particular profit to accrue to any one, the way 
of all proposed should be selected that is the easiest to reach, I re- 
commend the selection, as to each center, of some one bank to do the 
business, or that it be done through Clearing-houses where such exist. 
My investigation of the subject has led me to the conclusion that if the 
banks would generally co-operate, and the entire business be so con- 
ducted, a bank would be fairly compensated for its work, care and re- 
sponsibility in connection with the business by the making of a charge 
of five cents on each even one hundred dollars, or parts of such, of the 
aggregate amount received from each bank, said banks to receive at 
face, and without discount, items upon themselves returned, a charge 
which, as to many transactions worked independently as at present, 
would barely cover the amount paid for postage alone. 

I had desired to give several practical illustrations as to the amounts 
that would be saved under an arrangement as proposed, but could not, 
for want of time, well get at them. One bank of one of the smaller 
cities, doing an average business, gave me figures as to the business of 
one month as it would compare as now done with the same as is pro- 
posed, and found that the last would make a saving to them of $600a 
year. I have no doubt of being able to convince any one, taking up 
actual transactions, that a saving would be made to them. With such 
saving connected with a proper charge against depositors and others for 
the collection of foreign items the results could not be otherwise than 
gratifying. 

Advantages are to be secured in still another direction. At present, 
with independent action on the party of each bank, a large balance is re- 
quired to be kept in New York against which to draw for collection and 
balances in advance of returns from banks to which such collections 
were sent, whereas, with simple balances only to pay, their credit in 
New York might be fully employed. A table, made up, covering the 
transactions of the New York Clearing-house for twenty-nine years, 
shows the ratio of currency to exchanges required to liquidate arising 
balances, to range from three per cent. as the lowest to six per cent. as 
the highest, with an average for the twenty-nine years of four and four- 
tenths per cent., and it may fairly be claimed that the requisite amount 
for balances under the plan proposed would be no larger. 

Again, should such an arrangement be entered into on the part of 
the banks of each State, it will be observed that there will then be a 
perfect medium for inter-state exchanges through the correspondence of 
one center with another, and how, from the monthly records of each 
(under proper arrangements for collecting the same) the full exchanges 
of the entire country may be reported, and the business of each separate 
State correctly reflected, all of which (incidentally) will be of value to 
the business interests at large. 

It is also within the bounds of possibilities that these organizations, 
when they shall become generally established, may be used to a great 
extent in the acquiring and disseminating of information in regard to 
the loanable funds of the different sections of the country, and as well 
of the several points in any particular State, and in regard to how, 
when and where profitable investments can be made, and thus operate 
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in bringing the unemployed capital of one point or section in contact 
with the needs of some other point and section, and thus be still 
— of value and advantage to banking and business interests at 
arge. 

Pais thus far outlined and given the general features of the plan 
proposed by me, together with some of the advantages to be secured by 
all through the plan fully in operation. While I have fully prepared 
all of the details that would necessarily be employed in putting the 
same in operation, and for the conduct of the business, it is neither 
important nor desirable to present them at this time; so, with many 
thanks for your kind invitation and attention, I leave the subject for 
your consideration. 


“Banks and Business of the West” was treated by C. B. Evans, of 
Chicago, in the following manner: 


There is among the people of this country, and even among the 
business men of the West themselves, but a very imperfect appreciation 
of the high degree of development which the machinery of trade has 
reached in the Western States and Territories. The great progress the 
West has made in the production of food, and the transportation of 
that food to the consumer, is known to everybody, but it is not so well 
understood that around the agricultural interests have grown up manu- 
facture and trade in almost every variety, and that the comforts and 
elegancies of life are multiplying in this part of the United States as 
rapidly as anywhere in the world. The failure to appreciate what capi- 
tal has done, and how capital has increased is specially common. We 
do not realize that the section of the country, known as “the Western 
States and Territories,” which so short a time ago was a wilderness, has 
a banking capital of $ 200,000,000, out of a total, in round numbers, of 
$ 725,000,000 in the United States; that these banks are, generally 
speaking, conducted on sound and conservative principles, exerting a 
most wholesome influence on the business morale of the community; 
that they move the grain, meat and other products of the West to 
points of consumption in this and other countries; that they have on 
deposit with foreign institutions millions of dollars, enabling them to 
perform every pecuniary service to travelers abroad; and, in a word, 
that they are equipped for all the work that a bank can properly be 
called upon to do. 

There was a time when the banking and currency systems of the West 
were in a chaotic condition, which was due, however, less to the new- 
ness of the country than to the unorganized state of financial affairs 
throughout the Union. Little can be said in defence of the old State 
bank system, with its basis of shifting sand and its currency varying in 
value at different points, and ae from day to day, but much can 
justly be said in praise of such men as George Smith, whose bank notes 
were good always and everywhere, because his credit was good and his 
integrity known of all men. Much can be said in honor of such insti- 
tutions as the State Bank of Indiana, whose notes were redeemed, and 
whose liabilities were paid to the last dollar. And there are many 
things to commend in the vigorous efforts, empirical and misguided as 
they often were, to establish a well-organized banking system and pro- 
tect note-holders. The laws of all the older Western States bear the 
marks of those struggles. It may almost be said that these laws gen- 
erally discourage the formation of such institutions, and in some States 
the organization of a bank is forbidden, except in accordance with a 
vote of the people at a regular election. More recently, our National 
bank system has been established; the economic forces of the country 
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have been brought under better control; knowledge of the science of 
banking has increased; a more carefully-trained body of men have 
come into the profession; and the ambition to conform to correct prin- 
ciples of banking has been cultivated. There was, during the crisis of 
1873 and the year following a pretty thorough weeding out of the 
weaker institutions. The panic of last year demonstrated the strength 
of those that were left and of the new comers. There was during those 
terrible days very little disturbance in the West. The banks and 
brokerage houses that failed were small in number and importance. It 
cannot be claimed that this was due to any superiority of the men en- 
gaged in those branches of business in the West. It was due rather to 
the nature of the credits and the class of loans. 

Western bankers cannot set too high a value on the fact that the 
basis of their business is agriculture. And students of finance will 
readily appreciate the quality of a collateral which consists of articles 
constantly needed by everybody for food. The loans on call and for 
short periods of time are made on grain which is subjected to an admir- 
ably careful and strict inspection before receipts are issued against it. 
There is just this one step of issuing receipts between the banker and 
the property on which he holds a lien. He is in most cases where he 
can put his hand on the goods any day, and he knows that he will not 
have to look far for a buyer in case he is obliged to sell. If, on the 
other hand, he holds as collateral a railroad mortgage, he has simply an 
evidence that somebody owes sombody else, and also a claim on a strip 
of land and certain machinery connected with it. But between the 
holding of a mortgage as collateral and the actual possession of the 
property which it represents, there are a score of legal contingencies 
which may involve much time and expense. 

Those articles of commerce that bring this country most in contact 
with the rest of the world are agricultural products. Nearly three-quar- 
ters of the exports of the United States consist of grain, provisions, 
cotton and petroleum, and over half of the total comes from the West. 
The West is therefore cosmopolitan in its trade, if any part of the coun- 
try is cosmopolitan. And all the machinery of the exchanges is here. 
You can make a remittance to London, Calcutta or Hong Kong through 
a Chicago bank just as readily as through a New York bank. The busi- 
ness of buying commercial bills, drawing original banker’s bills, making 
telegraphic transfers and selling letters of credit to travelers is just as 
well systematized in the western as in the eastern city. The financial 
facilities for importing merchandise are just as good, and emigrants find 
in the large western cities a ready market for their drafts and foreign 
coin. 

This and all other banking business in the West is now done mainly 
with western capital. An examination of the lists of stockholders in 
the banks will disclose comparatively few eastern names. The changes 
that have led up to this state of things constitute one of the most re- 
markable features in the financial history of the country. It was not so 
long ago that there was every fall a large movement of currency from 
the East to be used in the purchase of agricultural products, but these 
shipments cut a small figure now-a-days, for there is almost enough at 
the business centers of the West to supply the demand. The drop in 
interest rates from 10 per cent. to 4, 5 and 6 in the past decade is a suf- 
ficient evidence of what has been goingon. The marketing of securities 
is another evidence. Ifa loan of any consequence is offered west of the 
Alleghanies, there are sure to be competitors from the western cities. 
The final purchasers of these securities, too, are western people in 
much larger proportion than formerly. As for the credit of western 
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borrowers, be it noted that a territory so new and so spaisely settled as 
Dakota has recently sold 6 per cent. bonds at a premium of over 3 per 
cent. And there has been an enormous taking up of mortgages. Deal- 
ers in securities say that the demand for them comes largely from a 
class of people who a few years ago could not afford such luxuries be- 
cause their dwellings were mortgaged. The older business blocks, 
erected with eastern capital, have in a great many instances come into 
the possession of the people of the towns where they are situated, and 
the bulk of the capital for the new enterprises of that sort is from 
the same source. This accumulated capital is spreading out into the 
newer parts of the West. Wherever the settler goes and the begin- 
nings of agriculture are made, there the money-lender follows. 

But the greatest triumph of the West is its demonstration to the 
world of system and stability in its business. Even among the newest 
territories there are not likely to be any of those more disastrous col- 
lapses than many of the States have passed through. They fall into 
line with the business of the country after some of its most trying ex- 
periences have become a matter of history, and they can profit by their 
knowledge of those experiences. They have all the advantage of the 
National bank system; they need not go through the painful delays and 
disappointments of loans on real estate; they need not repeat the blun- 
der of land speculation; they need not fear the prejudice against banks. 
That prejudice is fast passing away, but it still lingers among the ill- 
informed, the shiftless and the communistic, and here and there a 
farmer is found who goes to bed leaving his greenbacks rolled up ina 
stocking with a lighted pipe near it. Butif the farmers of the West 
needed any argument for the utility of banks, they have had a suffi- 
ciently forcible one during the past twelve-month. Some of them had 
at times to pay I, 2, and in extreme cases 3 per cent.a month for a 
little money to tide them over a hard place, and that, too, when funds 
at the principal centers of the West were going at 5 to 8 percent.a 
year. And it was not in most instances because the farmer could not 
give good security for the loan, but because the lender had the small 
amount of ready money there was in the vicinity, and made the most 
of it. The establishment of a good bank would put an end to such 
extortions, and the farmer should hail any such institution as a pro- 
moter of his interests and a healthy regulator of business. 

Meanwhile, the western man can congratulate himself that his section 
of the country has within itself all the machinery necessary for the 
conduct of any branch of trade. Whether he deals in pork or silk, in 
ploughs or bric-a-brac, the facilities are at hand, and are constantly re- 
ceiving additions from the generous enterprise of other sections of the 
country. And if he wants a loss in speculation, he can get just as 
good an article on the Chicago Board of Trade as on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

“Our Extradition Treaties and their Defects” a timely and im- 
portant subject, was considered by Washington B. Williams. 

It is a maxim of public law that the laws of any nation have no 
force beyond its own territory. Hence a violation of such laws is not 
necessarily recognized as an offence in any other country to which the 
offender may have escaped. The offender is received as an innocent 
man in the country to which he has escaped, except so far as the ex- 
press law or treaties or usage of that country may have provided other- 
wise. 

Whether any obligation exists in international law requiring nations 
to provide for the return of offenders to the country whose laws they 
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have violated, is a qnestion which has exercised the ingenuity of Euro- 
pean publicists, and on which they are not agreed. The weight of the 
more modern opinion seems to be that the duty is one of imperfect 
obligation only, which may, of course, be recognized and performed 
voluntarily by the proper authority in a country, but which requires the 
confirmation of special compact by treaty to invest it with the force of 
international law. 

Such action, however, not being of obligation, can hardly be deemed 
more than an exercise of courtesy or national comity; and in this sense 
it is claimed that, as no nation is bound to harbor offenders against the 
moral law, or the laws for protection of life and property, so it may at 
any time, without legal provision of its own, arrest and return to another 
nation such offenders who have escaped and sought refuge within its 
limits. This is an act of national comity; and this power was invoked 
by Mr. Seward in the case of the surrender of Arguelles hereafter re- 
ferred to. 

In our own country neither the doctrine of an imperfect obligation 
nor the power to exercise the national comity above mentioned has 
been acknowledged. It has been our practice from the foundation of 
our Government not to demand or surrender persons charged with 
crime, except only in pursuance of treaties for that purpose enforced 
by proper legislation as to the mode of procedure. This practice has 
been only once departed from, upon the request of the Spanish authori- 
ties of Cuba, in 1864, for the surrender of one Arguelles, accused of 
Violation of the Spanish law prohibiting the slave trade. There was 
then no extradition treaty with Spain, and the demand was for the ex- 
ercise of national comity in the surrender of a person guilty of aggra- 
vated crime. The arrest and surrender of Arguelles were ordered by 
President Lincoln, and were so quickly executed that there was no 
opportunity offered for bringing the act under the scrutiny of a court. 

But it is very doubtful whether, under our form of Government, the 
executive can lawfully do such an act in the absence of treaty and of 
any statute providing for the mode of the exercise of national comity. 
It is not in accordance with the theory or practice of our institutions 
for the executive to restrain or interfere with the personal liberty of any 
one, except only in such cases and by such means as are prescribed by 
positive law. It is not probable that such an act as the surrender 
above mentioned will be repeated, unless the mode of the exercise of 
this branch of national comity shall be provided for by law. In 1873 
the acting Secretary of State declined to surrender Carl Vogt, a fugitive 
from Belgium—there being no treaty of extradition with that power— 
on the express ground that the right of the executive to abridge per- 
sonal liberty in the United States, and to surrender a fugitive from 
justice, is derived only from the Acts of Congress, and that these confer 
it only in cases where treaties for surrender exist. 

In addition to the above doctrine that no person can be surrendered 
except in pursuance of obligation by treaty, there is another rule of 
much importance, that upon surrender the person can be tried only for 
the specific offense set forth in the application for his surrender, and on 
which it was made. 

This rule naturally arises from the fact that governments do not act 
in these matters without investigation, and do not surrender a fugitive 
ona mere request. They require a statement of the alleged offence so 
as to see whether it comes within the class of offences enumerated in 
the treaty, and they require also Arzma facze proof of the commission 
of the offence by the person accused, of both of which points they are 
to judge. Hence, whenever a surrender is made, it is on the case thus 
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presented and proved, and not by reason of or with reference to any 
other charge; and it would be a deception of or fraud on the Govern- 
ment making the surrender, to use it for purposes not made known in 
the application and proofs on which alone that Government acted. 

In this doctrine the usages of nations and the views of writers on in- 
ternational law generally agree. Our own Government has, however, 
denied the implication of such a rule, and has asserted that when not 
expressed in the treaty, no such rule exists. This was in the well-known 
case of Winslow, in 1876, when the British Government, on our demand 
for the surrender of Winslow, required from us an assurance that he 
should not be tried for any other offence than that on which the de- 
mand for his surrender was based. They asserted that this rule was 
well founded in principle, and also that by the British Statute of 1870 
no surrender could be made to another State, unless provision were 
made either by the law of that State or by arrangement that the fugi- 
tive should not, until he had an opportunity of returning to her Ma- 
jesty’s domiriions, be tried in such State for any offence committed 
prior to his surrender, other than the extradition crime on which the 
surrender was grounded. 

Our own Government refused to give the assurance asked, but did not 
rest such refusal on any incapacity of the Federal Executive to give it. 
They maintained that the rule in question does not arise by necessary 
implication on the reason and nature of such cases, and that, as it is not 
expressed in the treaty with England it has no existence as regards this 
country. They also claimed that the assurance was not needed, an@® 
that the British Government had not always been consistent in their 
position on this subject. 

The refusal to give the assurance in question resulted in a refusal by 
the British Government to surrender Winslow, and in a temporary sus- 
pension of action under the extradition clause of the treaty. This posi- 
tion was, however, too strained to continue, and the British Government 
in a few months announced that, without abandoning its construction 
of the treaty, and as a mere temporary measure until a new extradition 
treaty could be concluded, it would not demand the formal assurance in 
question. 

Thus the matter has stood ever since. The better opinion seems to 
be that the position of the British Government was correct in principle; 
that the English Statute of 1870 was merely declaratory of the true im- 
plication arising on the treaty, and on all such treaties, unless expressly 
negatived, and that our Government might with propriety have accepted 
that view. 

It is not clear that we could safely, or would ever, accept the opposite 
view in its full scope. To hold that a refugee who is arrested and sur- 
rendered by us on an aileged state of facts which alone induced our 
action, may, on his return to the demanding Government, be tried and 
punished for any other offence or act, regardless of that on which he 
was surrendered, would destroy the value of whatever precautions we 
have attached and prefixed to the act of surrender, and would conflict 
with our settled views of the sacredness of personal liberty. except on 
due allegation and proof of crime. It would also impair the security of 
the arrested person against being tried for political or other offences for 
which he would not have been extradited, and would give rise to fre- 
quent discussions and disputes between the governments, which could 
not fail to be attended with acerbity and ill results. 

The British Government can hardly be expected, in the negotiation 
of a new treaty, to abandon a position in which it has the support of the 
general usage of nations and of the authorities on this branch of inter- 
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national law, and it would come with a singular ill grace from this 
country to maintain the contrary view. It is believed, therefore, that in 
such a treaty we shall concede the doctrine in question fully and finally, 
although it would not be inconsistent with this to agree on certain 
modifications, if thought advisable, such as will be hereafter indicated. 

Another rule in the construction of these treaties is, that the offences 
for which surrender of the accused person is agreed on, are such only as 
are fairly included in the terms used in the treaty, taken in their ordi- 
nary accepted sense at the time of the treaty, as understood by both 
nations. The sense of the terms thus used will not be deemed to be 
extended or enlarged by any local usage or statute in either of such 
nations. 

To furnish a recent and prominent instance of this rule of construc- 
tion, the crime of forgery had a definite and well-understood meaning 
at common law, both in England and America, which was the making 
or altering of a writing so as to make it falsely purport to be the act of 
some other person, by which that person is sought to be bound to his 
detriment. In the State of New York certain statutes have also classed, 
under the generic term of forgery, certain other acts, such as false and 
fraudulent entries by a clerk or cashier in his books of account. The 
case of Windsor, and the more recent and notorious case of Eno, came 
under these statutes, and were forgery only in the sense of the statute, 
and as this was not what was understood as forgery in the sense of the 
treaty, the extradition of both of these persons was rightfully refused 
by the British authorities. However much it was to be regretted that 
the treaty did not cover embezzlement, which was the real offence of 
Eno, it cannot be a subject of regret or criticism that the Canadian 
Court declined to wrest the language of the treaty from its true mean- 
ing in order to satisfy the desire for the arrest of the criminal. Sucha 
course would have led to evil results far greater than the failure to 
punish Eno. 

There are now in force about thirty extradition treaties between this 
and other countries. We have probably more inter-communication and 
closer relations with Great Britain and her numerous possessions and 
dependencies than with all other nations put together. Yet the com- 
pact with her as to extradition is the narrowest and most inefficient of 
all. It comprises only seven offences, viz. : 


Murder. 

Assault with intent to murder. 

Piracy. 

Arson. 

Robbery. 

Forgery. 

Uttering forged papers. 

It will be observed that the offences which are in the present stage of 
commercial development the most frequent, and the most important as 
to property, viz., embezzlements by persons in public or private posi- 
tions of confidence and trust, are not included inthis treaty. Hence 
the failure to obtain the extradition of Windsor and of Eno, on our ap- 
plication to the British authorities, and of Tully in a similar case on 
their application to ours in 1883. 

This state of things is hardly creditable to the sense of justice, the 
dignity and the international good will of the two countries, and as the 
frequency and magnitude of the offences of these classes is increasing 
with the growth and development of business, the importance of a 
treaty stipulation to cover them is becoming daily more apparent. 


19 
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The offence of embezzling public funds, thus omitted from the treaty 
with Great Britain, is included in the existing treaties with all the other 
first-class powers, and with most of the smaller ones, that is to say, with 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Turkey, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Peru. 

The offence of embezzling private or corporate funds by hired or 
salaried persons to the detriment of their employers, thus omitted from 
the treaty with Great Britain, is included in all of the above except Ger- 
many, Austria, Sweden, Mexico and Ecuador. 

It appears that we have no extradition treaties with Russia, Greece, 
Denmark and Portugal, among European powers, nor on our own conti- 
nent with the other Central American States not above named, nor with 
Colombia, Bolivia, Chili, Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine Republic. 

It thus appears that the fugitive clerk or cashier who absconds with 
his employer’s funds, whether public or private, may take up his abode 
and enjoy his plunder in peace, so far as criminal proceedure is con- 
cerned, anywhere in the vast extent of the British and Russian empires, 
Greece, Portugal and Denmark, and in nearly the whole expanse of the 
South American continent, without referring to more remote or uncivil- 
ized portions of the earth. 

If he were not a public official, but has only betrayed private or com- 
mercial trusts, his empire is far more extensive. He may expatiate at 
will in all of the countries last mentioned, and also in Germany and 
Austria, by which the domain of civilized existence for him is agreeably 
enlarged. 

It is true there is always a possibility of surrender under the incon- 
venient notion of comity or international courtesy, but then, as we do 
not recognize any inherent power in our executive to reciprocate such 
action, and have made no legal provision for its exercise, it is not likely 
that this courtesy would be often extended to us. 

It would seem, from this cursory view of the condition of our treaty 
rights and obligations on this subject, that the protection of property 
and the preservation of official and mercantile morality, suggest or per- 
haps demand strong efforts toward greater stringency in this direction, 
and that the deliberate opinion of this Association, representing such 
large and varied interests, would tend to stimulate the action of the 
proper authorities. 

It is therefore suggested that the relief or improvement to be sought 
is as follows: 

1. A modification of the treaty with Great Britain so as to cover the 
embezzlement of public and private funds, and if necessary to that end, 
adopting in express terms the rule contended for by that country in the 
Winslow case. 

It may be possible, however, to adopt also a modification of that rule, 
such as exists in our present treaty with Belgium: that the extradited 
person may be tried for an offence other than that on which he was 
surrendered, with the consent of the Government which surrendered 
him, provided such offence be one of those enumerated in the treaty 
and committed prior to his extradition. 

So, in the Italian and Turkish treaties there is a provision that the 
extradited person may be tried for any other “ordznary”’ crime com- 
mitted before his surrender, leaving somewhat indefinite the meaning 
of the word “ordinary” in this sense, and which might well be more 
accurately defined. 

It is doubtful whether the British Government will at present agree 
to make the operation of such a clause retroactive, so as to apply to 
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offences committed prior to the adoption of the clause. Yet no, good 
reason is perceived either in morals or in expediency why this retro- 
active force should not be given, and it should be asked for with ear- 
nestness and with a confidence based on its justice. 

2. In pursuance of the same policy efforts should be made to modify 
the treaties with the great commercial nations of Germany and Austria, 
so as to make them include the crimes of private as well as public em- 
bezzlement. (I speak of Germany as a convenient term for the collec- 
tion of States which now form the German Empire.) Such a course 
would be truly reciprocal, and would benefit them as much as our- 
selves. It is hardly necessary to suppose that any political reasons or 
influences exist among us to delay or prevent negotiations to such an 
end. 

The example of all other civilized nations could then be suggested 
with force in similar propositions to Russia and to the smaller powers 
with which we have as yet no treaty of this class. So far as fairness of 
trial becomes a question in the matter, we need hardly manifest any 
distrust of Russian procedure in dealing with Russian swindlers or 
other criminals, while we have a full treaty with Turkey requiring the 
return of Turkish offenders of all the classes referred to above. 

Perhaps, however, it would be more immediately useful than a treaty 
with Russia to bring about the extension of these stipulations to the 
treaties with Mexico, Brazil and the Argentine Republic, and possibly 
with Chili also, although our somewhat strained relations with that 
country render the successful negotiation of such a treaty less likely 
than in the other cases. 

It is the province and the duty of our Executive to initiate the 
efforts for new treaties and for improvements in existing treaties. It is 
understood that the matter is already far advanced in discussion with 
the Government of Great Britain, but to what precise extent has, of 
course, not been made known. -An expression by this body collectively, 
and by its members so far as they may feel it their duty, to the Execu- 
tive Department, and to the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
would doubtless exert a proper influence in suggesting action and sus- 
taining it by the force of public opinion. 

Lyman J. Gage was re-elected president, and Joseph W. Patter- 
son, President of the Western National Bank of Philadelphia, was 


elected Chairman of the Executive Committee. 





THEFT OF BLANK CHECKS.—The theft of a number of blank bank checks, 
printed to order for New York business houses, recently caused the banks 
in the vicinity of Wall Street to be on their guard. The stolen blanks are 
apparently in the hands of several persons. Some of the checks have been 
skillfully filled out, signed with forged signatures and cashed by different 
banks. It is customary for firms whose business requires the frequent use 
of bank checks to have private check books of 1,000 checks manufactured, 
each check having engraved upon its face the name of the person or firm 
for whose use the book is made. A man presented a check for $500 pay- 
able to bearer at the German American Bank, in Wall Street. The check 
purported to have been drawn by Beltzer & Lichtenstein, The cashier of 
this bank had been warned of the prevalence of bogus checks, and he made 
a critical examination of the’ one presented. He satisfied himself that the 
signature was a forgery, and had the young man who presented the check 
arrested. The prisoner was taken to the Tombs Police Court, where he 
gave his name as Nelson J. Gaylord, and occupation that of a_ bartender. 
Gaylord was held in $2,500 bail for trial. 
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ENGLISH BANKING PRACTICE, 


[ CONCLUDED FROM THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER. ] 


COUPONS. 


These should not be credited until advice is received of the exact 
amount they have realized, because of the differences that are sure 
to arise in the calculation of Income Tax. Although it should be 
easy to determine the exact deduction to be made for this tax, 
yet, since the Government year does not coincide with the com- 
mercial year, difficulties often arise. It may be observed that the 
paying banker simply follows the instructions of the issuer of the 
bond as to the rate at which he deducts the tax, any complaint 
should therefore be addressed to the issuer or his agent, not to the 
banker. 

In order that the coupons may be cashed on the due date, they 
should be sent up at least ten days before maturity. Neglect of this 
precaution causes delay and much consequent complaint. 

Some coupons, at the holder’s option, are payable either here or 
abroad, and when the rate of exchange is favorable, they are often 
sold, by which course also income tax is saved, though the owner 
should then return his income at so much more. In such cases 
the banker should have precise instructions as to whether they are 
to be collected or sold, or he may be censured, in the one case for 
obtaining so little, or in the other for causing loss to his customer, 
because the purchaser of such coupons will reclaim the amount should 
the Company liable on the coupons stop payment in the interval 
between the sale here and the time when they could be presented 
at the paying office abroad, as happened in the case of an American 
railway a few years ago. 

Coupons do not require any revenue stamp now, and should not 
be “crossed,” because, if they are returned unpaid, the “crossing” 
will prevent the sale of the relative bonds on the Stock Exchange, 
where they will not be a “good delivery.” Coupons should be 
sent up in numerical order, and with the coupons of each c/ass of 
bonds, as well as of each Company or State, on a separate list. 
Drawn bonds sent for collection should be treated in the same way 
as coupons. 

Deposit Recetpts—These receipts for deposits are not transferable 
documents. If they are issued to more than one person, particulars 
as to withdrawal, and as to the rights of survivors, should be en- 
dorsed on them at the time of issue. Specimens of the depositor’s 
signatures should always be taken in the signature book. Great 
care should be exercised in paying them if the depositor does not 
attend in person, and no checks should be paid against an amount 
for which a deposit receipt has been issued without its production. 
If the receipt declares the deposit to be at seven days’ call, it 
should not be paid until the notice has expired. Although prop- 
erly receipted by the depositor it might be presented by a wrong- 
ful holder, and not being a transferable document, the banker 
might be required to pay the amount again if he paid it before 
maturity. If the deposit receipt is lodged as security for payment 
of a bill, a memorandum should be taken to that effect, or a check 
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iven, “pay A. B.’s acceptance,” to be held until the bill matures. 
f a banker has to colleet a deposit receipt of another bank, the 
person in whose favor it is issued should sign a receipt at the back 
in these terms: “ Received within named sum of ° 
with interest to this date,” and a receipt stamp should be af- 
fixed. 

STOCKS AND SHARES. 

When customers have instructed a banker to buy or sell stocks, 
it is not unusual for dissatisfaction to be expressed because they 
have not obtained the highest quotation of,the day. The explana- 
tion is that the broker, to whom the banker gives the order, ap- 
plies to a “dealer” in the security to which the order relates, 
and, without indicating to him whether he is a buyer or seller, asks 
him to make a price. The dealer names two prices, at the lower 
of which he will buy, and at the higher of which he will sell, and 
the sale or purchase is then effected if the prices are within the 
limits of the order. By this method the customer is most equit- 
ably treated, though it is clear he cannot buy at the lowest or 
sell at the highest price, the dealer taking the “turn” between 
the two prices he quotes, as his remuneration for offering a ready 
market. 

Transactions on the Stock Exchange are usually made for “the 
settlement,” of which, for most stocks, there are two in each 
‘month, one near the middle, the other at the end. For Govern- 
ment (English) stock there is, however, only one settling day, at 
the beginning of each month; but the market for these stocks is 
so active that they can readily be bought “for cash,” “for ac- 
count” (or settling-day ), or for any intermediate term that may be 
desired. 

A banker should take care that a careful record is kept of all 
transactions on behalf of his clients, so that he may be able to in- 
form his agents at dividend time of the exact amount of stock in 
each account upon which they are to claim the dividends. 

The following form contains the particulars which should be ob- 
tained from a customer and communicated to the broker, the varia- 


able details being those in italics: 
Manchester, 18 February, 1885. 


To , , Bank. 
Instruct your Brokers to} yA tt “el —_ P 
- wo thousand pounds Consols aa { mot over | £ ‘per cent. } 
ne hundred shares in the City Bank, ) not under § ? per share } 
to be registered in the names of (giving full Christian names 
and precise addresses and occupations) and ! — same to the account 


of 


i on 2 -, \canceled in writin 
This order to remain in force until + 627600? riting, 


1 28th February, 1885. 
(Signed) A. B, 


If a purchase, this order should be signed by the person whose 
account is to be debited with the cost, in exactly the same way that 
the banker would require a check to be signed. If a sale, it should 
be signed by all the parties in whose name the securities are regis- 
tered, or, if they are unregistered or transferable by mere delivery, 
by all those who are represented as the owners. 

Sometimes an order is given to “invest” a given sum of mone 
in a purchase, not to “purchase a given amount of stock. The ef- 
fect may, of course, be very different, and in all cases orders should 
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be carried out to the letter, particularly if given through a solicitor, 
only seeing that he furnishes the proper authority of the owners of 
the money or securities as the case may be. 

When the order has been executed the broker will send a con- 
tract note setting forth the conditions upon which the transaction 
has been concluded. 

If the transaction is a purchase of government, corporation, or 
colonial inscribed stocks, etc., the bank will not register more than 
four holders in one account, and they are registered as owners in 
their own right, the bank declining to take cognizance of any trusts 
whatever. 

The broker must be provided with the amount of the purchase 
money on the precise date upon which the transaction is to be com- 
pleted, and this should be in cash, or what becomes cash in Lon- 
don on that date. He will, in return, send, in addition to his ac- 
knowledgment, a “ Stock Receipt,” setting forth the amount of money 
received ‘by the vendor, the name of the person from whom re- 
ceived, and the amount of stock transferred. This stock receipt, 
however, is intrinsically of no value, and though it is upon an off- 
cial form, it in no way binds the Bank of England, so that if the 
purchaser requires any further assurance of the completion of the 
transaction it must be obtained by an inspection of the account in 
the bank books, and any holder is entitled during business hours 
to inspect the accounts in which his name appears on the bank 
books, and may accept the stock either personally or through his 
attorney, authority for this purpose being, on request, included in a 
power either to receive dividends or to sell stock. 

In joint holdings, where the bank is aware of the death of one of 
the registered owners it declines to allow additions to be made to 
the holding. 

If the stock is to be registered in the name of a corporate com- 
pany, the bank requires a specimen impression of its common seal 
and a declaration stating under what Act the company is incorpor- 
ated and verifying the specimen seal. 

The bank provides its own forms for all the various documents 
it requires in dealing with the stocks it has charge of, and all in- 
quiries should be made through agents or brokers, if the inquirer 
cannot attend personally at the bank. 

If the transaction is a sale of any security for which the transfer 
books are kept at the Bank of England, unless it is convenient for 
the seller to attend at the bank personally,a power of attorney for 
sale will be required. When, therefore, a banker receives an order 
for sale of such stock, he should ascertain whether one has already 
been executed, and, if so, in whose favor. If it has, the order must 
pass through the hands of the persons named in the power or a 
new one must be obtained, in which case the owners have to de- 
cide whether it shall be a standing order for sale affecting the 
whole of their holding or only be good for the precise amount of 
stock to be sold at the moment. A general power for sale is effec- 
tive for ten years from its issue, over the whole of the holding, 
however it may vary, unless the owner of the stock operates upon 
the account personally or issues a new one, in either of which cases 
the old power becomes useless. 

When a power of attorney is required for any purpose, the broker 
or agents must be furnished with full and precise particulars of 
the names, addresses and occupations of the owners of the stock 
as registered in the bank’s books. 
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If only part of the stock be sold, it is unnecessary to mention 
the whole amount of stock held when procuring a power of at- 
torney. 

If ee transactions take place about dividend time, a little at- 
tention should be given, if stock is sold “ex. div.,” to see that the 
dividend is obtained from the bank when due, as sometimes, the 
stock having been sold, the dividend is not claimed. A power for 
receipt of dividend can.be included in one for sale, if required. 

If a holder is dead, before the account can be operated upon, the 
bank requires exhibition of the probate or letters of administra- 
tion, and the addresses of the executors or administrators, and, if the 
description of the stockholder in the probate or letters of adminis- 
tration differs from that in the bank books, a declaration of the 
identity of the persons. 

In joint holdings the death of any one of the holders is proved 
by exhibition of probate or letters of administration, or the deposit 
of a certified copy of the durza/ register, and a declaration of com- 
parison and identity, after which the survivors. can deal with the 
stock without any intervention of the representatives of the deceased. 

Certificates of death are not accepted. 

If all the holders are dead, the bank requires similar particulars 
respecting all the holders except the one who died last, and for 
him the same particulars as though he were a sole holder. Pro- 
bates and Letters of Administration must not be sent to the bank 
by post. . 

The bank will recognize a power for sale, although since its issue 
some of the holders are dead, if their deaths have been duly proved 
at the bank. 

In the execution of powers of attorney the instructions as to exe- 
cution printed thereon must be scrupulously attended to. 

If any holder has changed her name through marriage, the bank 
requires the fact to be notified to it. 

If any registered stock or shares are bequeathed specifically to any 
individuals, whether they be registered at the bank or in the books 
of any company, the representatives of the deceased registered holder 
must nevertheless transfer the stock to the-legatee in the usual man- 
ner. The bank provides special powers of attorney for transfer ex- 
clusively. 

Dividends on stocks are now paid by the Bank of England, either 
to the holder on application at the bank or at any of its branches, 
if arrangements are made for that purpose, or they are sent by post 
to the registered address of the owner if he is resident in the 
United Kingdom, or if the holding is a joint one, to any one of 
the owners authorized by the who/e of the holders to receive the 
dividends, but they are not paid to any person not on the register, 
except under the authority of a power of attorney. 

Past due dividends will be remitted by a post warrant, if they 
are specitied in the form applying for dividends by post. 

Dividends which have been unclaimed for ten years are handed 
over to the National Debt Commissioners, but are repaid, without 
interest, on the claimants making good their title. If one of sev- 
eral joint holders is dead, the bank requires a new power for divi- 
dends to be taken out. 

If a power for dividends is required for a joint account where 
one of the holders is a lunatic, the bank requires statutory declara- 
tion, if he is in an asylum, from his regular medical attendant and 
from the keeper of the asylum, and, if he is at home, from his 
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regular doctor and from a second medical man. In all cases a dec- 
laration of identity will be required. 

The bank deducts Income Tax from all dividends of £5 per an- 
num, or upwards, unless instructed to the contrary by the Inland 
Revenue Department. Claims for exemption from tax, or for return 
of tax already paid, must be made through the surveyor of taxes, 
where the stockholder resides, and no certificate of deduction is 
furnished by the bank or required by the*Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment. 

For stocks and shares other than those attended to by the bank 
of England, the Stock Exchange regulations are in some respects 
different. Those stocks which are transferable by mere delivery 
must be delivered by 2.30 P.M. on the settling day, or they can be 
“bought in” on the following day, in which case all loss and ex- 
pense will be charged to the person who has failed to complete 
the bargain. Registered shares, which require a transfer executing 
by the vendor, may be delivered within ten days from the account 
day. The purchasing broker will not pay the money until the 
transfer is tendered to him in proper order, but the vendor’s broker 
is entitled to demand payment on the settling day, or as soon after 
as he can produce the transfer properly executed. 

Sometimes instead of settling stock transactions direct with the 
broker a banker instructs his agents to pay the broker on delivery 
of the specified securities, if in apparent order. In this case the 
order should indicate whether the money may be paid fro rata 
for the securities when tendered piecemeal, and whether share cer- 
tificates are to accompany the transfer, or whether a “certified” 
transfer may be taken. A certified transfer is one which, in place 
of having share certificates accompanying it, has a certificate upon 
it, from the registrar of the company whose shares it refers to, 
certifying that share certificates to meet the transfer are already 
lodged with the company. A similar certificate is often given by a 
stock exchange secretary, and a transfer with such a certificate by 
the Secretary of the London Stock Exchange is held to be a good 
delivery in the London market. Such certificates by an individual 
broker would not be accepted, and I am informed that the certifi- 
cates of some provincial stock-exchange secretaries would not 
readily be accepted out of their own local markets. 

In some cases it will be desirable to ascertain, before parting 
with the purchase money, whether the company’s regulations re- 
quire the name of a new shareholder to be submitted for ap- 
proval, whether all calls have been paid, and whether the company 
have a lien on their shares which they have reason to enforce, 
but these are not points with which a banker need concern 
himself, except where he accepts orders gua broker. Then, in ad- 
dition, he should see that his client obtains any dividend to which 
he may be entitled. 

When a transfer is sent in it should be as promptly as possible 
executed by the purchaser and sent, with share certificate at- 
tached, for registration either through the broker or direct to the 
company to whose shares it relates, in which case the transfer 
fee should be enclosed. 

In the case of sales, similarly, securities are sometimes sent di- 
rect to an agent to be surrendered against payment. The broker 
is entitled to examine them to see if they are in order before 
paying for them, but the banker should not deliver them to him 
except in exchange for cash, unless specially authorized to do so. 
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a 
The consideration money mentioned in the transfer may not agree 
with the amount for which the banker’s customer has sold the stock. 
This is explained by the fact that it may have been sold over and 
over again before it was actually transferred, and the price given 
by the last purchaser, not that taken by the first vendor, is in- 
serted in the deed. , 

“ Burdett’s Official Intelligence” is essential in any office where 
much stock and share dealing is transacted, or where many mar- 
ketable securities are held. 





SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Merchants’ National Bank v. National Bank of Commonweatth. 


PAYMENT—MISTAKE—ACTION TO RECOVER BACK—FAILURE TO RETURN BAD 
CHECK WITHIN TIME REQUIRED BY CLEARING-HOUSE RULES. 


By the rules of the Clearing-house Association, of which plaintiff and de- 
fendant were members, mistakes made in the Clearing-house by crediting 
checks which are not good, are settled between the banks themselves. Such 
checks are to be returned by the bank receiving them to the bank from 
which they are received as soon as it is found they are not good, and in 
no case are they to be returned after one o'clock. The plaintiff paid to the 
defendant through the Clearing-house the amount of a check drawn upon it, 
and which the drawer had not sufficient funds in the bank to meet. By a 
mistake, caused by the wrongful act of the drawer, the check was not re- 
turned to the defendant until after one o’clock. In an action brought to re- 
cover back the amount paid on the check— 

Held, that inasmuch as the defendant had not changed its position in refer- 
ence to the check during the interval between one o'clock and the time 
when the check was actually returned, and it appearing that the plaintiff 
had exercised reasonable care and diligence in the matter that plaintiff could 
recover. That defendant could not, under such circumstances, on behalf of 
the owner of the check, take advantage of plaintiff's failure to return it 
within the time required by the rules of the association. 

ffeld further, that plaintiff was only entitled to recover the difference be- 
tween the amount paid defendant on the check, and the amount of the 
drawer’s deposit in plaintiff's bank for which he had a right to draw. 


Contract to recover back $15,000, alleged to have been paid by 
the plaintiff, by mistake, upon a check, given by Benjamin F. Bur- 
gess & Sons, to the Massachusetts Loan and Trust Company, by 
which company it was deposited with the defendants, and paid by 
the plaintiff to the defendant through the Clearing-house. 

DEVENS, J. The rules and course of business of the incorporated 
association, called the Boston Clearing-house Association, have been 
so often set forth in the recent decisions of this court, that they do 
not require to be here fully restated. They were adopted solely for 
the purpose of facilitating exchanges and adjustment of accounts 
between the banks. By a contract between them, an association is 
formed which is their common banker. To this association, each 
bank, which is indebted, by reason that more checks, etc., were pre- 
sented, as drawn upon it, than it presents as drawn upon: other 
banks, who are members, pays the balance found due from it to the 
association, while each bank that shows a balance in its favor re- 
ceives from the association the amount, by its check. Mistakes in 
this computation that may be made, because checks were not good, 
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are not settled by the association, but between the banks themselves, 
and such checks are to be returned by the banks receiving the 
same to the banks from which they are received as soon as it shall 
be found that they were not good, and in no case were they to be 
retained after one o'clock. 

To the regulations of this association the customers of the banks 
are not parties, and whatsoever effect is to be given to them, as be- 
tween the banks, their customers are not in a situation to claim 
the benefit of them, nor are they liable to be injuriously affected by 
them. Merchants’ Bank v. Eagle Bank, 101 Mass. 281; Manufactur- 
ers’ Bank v. Thompson, 129 id. 438; Bank of North America v. Bangs, 
106 id. 441; Exchange Bank v. Bank of North America, 132 id. 
147. 

By these regulations it was, in substance, agreed in the case at 
bar, that if Burgess & Sons had to their credit a sum sufficient to 
meet the check, for which they were entitled to draw, the amount 
of which is here demanded, the provisional allowance of it at the 
Clearing-house should stand, but that if it appeared, on investiga- 
tion, that they were not entitled to draw for any such sum, the 
check would not be returned by the Merchants’ Bank after one 
o'clock. The bank which had sent the check to the Clearing-house 
would thus be notified that it was not good, and that re-payment 
of the amount of it would be expected by the bank on which it 
had been drawn. The check was not returned to the Common- 
wealth Bank until after one o’clock. It is not disputed by the plain- 
tiff that if, in consequence of this, the defendant had changed its 
position, as if it had paid over the amount of the check to the 
owner, who had deposited it with the bank for collection, the bank 
should not suffer, but it contends that when, by a mistake as to 
a matter of fact, it has delayed the return of the check until after 
one o'clock, this cannot be taken advantage of by the bank on be- 
half of the owner of the check, there having been no change in 
its position in the interval between one o'clock and the actual re- 
turn of the check. The case of Merchants’ Bank v. Eagle Bank, ubé 
supra, goes far to decide case at bar. 

In Procter v. Canadian Bank of Commerce, 23 Fed. Rep. 179, in the 
United States court, for the northern district of I[llinois, it was held 
otherwise, and there decided, that a mistake discovered after one 
and one-half o’clock, which was then the hour for returning checks, 
could not be corrected by the bank making it, nor the check then 
returned. But we have not overlooked the right of parties to make 
such agreement as they chose. The question is as to the inter- 
pretation of the rule, which they, as members of the Clearing-house, 
have adopted. The rule is, “whenever checks, which are not good, 
were sent through the Clearing-house, they should be returned by 
the banks receiving the same to the banks from which they were 
received, as soon as it shall be found that said checks were not 
good, and in no case shall they be retained after one o'clock.” If 
it were intended that mistakes should never be corrected, unless 
discovered by one o'clock, this should in terms explicitly appear. 
As it does not, it seems to us the more correct interpretation to 
hold that the rule authorizes the bank receiving the check after 
one o'clock arrives, and the check is not returned, to treat it in 
all transactions as if it were good. If, therefore, the bank changes 
its position, it will suffer no loss by reason of it. On the other 
hand, if the mistake is discovered after one o'clock, and the bank 
receiving the check has not changed its position, by reason of the 
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expiration of the time, it should rectify the mistake, where reason- 
able care has been exercised by the bank on which it was drawn. 
The case of Merchants’ Ins. Co. v. Abbott, 131 Mass. 397, was here 
distinguished. 

In the case at bar there has been no change of circumstances 
after the time when the defendants had a right te treat the check 
as paid and before it was returned, which would, in any way, sub- 
ject the defendant to loss, or render it unjust for the plaintiffs to 
recover. The fact that the defendant gave credit to its depositor 
in this interval did not make the defendant bank liable to him, 
when a mistake was discovered, which showed it to have been er- 
roneously done. The mistake made by the plaintiff bank was such 
as would bring the case within the rule which has heretofore been 
held applicable on this subject. There was no carelessness as in 
Boylston Nat. Bank v. Richardson, 101 Mass. 287. 

The mistake in the case at bar was that the account of Burgess 
& Co. with the plaintiff bank was really different from that which 
appeared on its books, and this was effected by the wrongful act 
of Burgess. He had received a check for $7,500, for property be- 
longing in specie to the bank, which it was his duty to have de- 
livered to the bank as its property. Instead of doing this, he de- 
posited the check as the property of Burgess & Co., and by that 
act obtained for them a credit on the books of the plaintiff bank, 
to which they were not entitled. Against the false balance thus 
produced, by depositing the money of the bank as if it were their 
own, Burgess & Co. fraudulently drew the check in controversy, and 
it gg the retention of the check until a few minutes after one 
o'clock. : 

But, if money paid under a mistake of fact may be recovered, 
and if the credit to which the defendants were entitled at one 
o’clock might be reached on discovery of such a mistake, it is 
urged that the plaintiff should then have been able to show mis- 
take, misapprehension or ignorance of some definite and material 
fact, which directly affected the obligation of the plaintiff to pay 
the check; that the credit was sought to be recalled under a vague 
apprehension of insecurity produced by reports of the embarrass- 
ments of Burgess & Co., and this, it is contended, is not sufficient, 
even if subsequent investigation has shown that the apparent credit 
of Burgess & Co. with the plaintiff bank had been fraudulently ob- 
tained in the mode above stated. It appears by the report that the 
president of the plaintiff bank, being led to think that Burgess & 
Co. were in financial trouble, then discovered that the avails of 
the sugar confided to Burgess to sell had not been received by the 
bank upon the indebtedness for which it was pledged as collateral, 
and looking at the condition of Burgess & Co.’s bank account, di- 
rected the return of the check. But even if, at the time of the 
return of the check, the president could not have stated the exact 
way in which the mistake had been made, when subsequently in- 
vestigated, it is shown to have arisen from the same transaction 
to which he then attributed it, and which caused him to direct 
the return of the check, viz., the sale of the sugar confided to 
Burgess. He supposed that the proceeds of the sugar had not been 
paid into the bank at all, while, in fact, they had been paid, but 
so as to obtain, by spoken or acted falsehood, a wrongful credit for 
Burgess & Co. Nor can it be seen why the plaintiff bank might 
not have returned the check the next day if there had been no 
change in the circumstances, and if it had then discovered, as it 
did, the exact character of the mistake. 
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The defendant further urges that there has been such laches on 
the part of the plaintiff bank in its dealings with Burgess that it 
is not entitled to recover. Dana v. Bank of the Republic, 132 Mass. 
156. 

On August 23d or 24th demand was made upon Burgess for pay- 
ment of demand notes, which were then deemed to be amply se- 
cured by sugars as collateral. Two days after this Burgess told the 
plaintiff’s president that “he had sold or bargained 217 hogsheads 
and the warehouse receipts were delivered to him, as agent of the 
bank, to enable him to transfer the sugars sold, with the under- 
standing that the money received therefrom would be applied upon 
the debt for which they were held as collateral security. A check 
was received September 2Ist therefor of $7,500, which was the one 
wrongfully deposited by Burgess to the credit of Burgess & Co. 
The laches which defendant alleges, is in looking after the proceeds 
of this sugar until September 24th. But up to this time the plain- 
tiff bank had not supposed Burgess & Co. to be in financial straights. 
They had always been allowed to dispose of the goods pledged by 
them as collateral, and had always faithfully accounted for the pro- 
ceeds of the same. That no suspicions were, in fact, excited until 
September 24th, is quite clear, and the circumstances are not such 
that we can say there has been laches on the part of the plaintiff 
that should deprive it of its remedy for the mistake into which it 
was led by Burgess’s fraud. 

At the hearing before a single judge the defendant contended 
that the remedy of the plaintiff was not against defendant, if any, 
but against the Massachusetts Loan and Trust Company, and that 
the plaintiffs got the benefit of the sale of the sugar by applying 
the proceeds on another loan. Neither of these positions is tenable. 
Where a party who has paid away money is entitled to recall it, 
he may do so, provided the agent has not paid it over to the prin- 
cipal, and that no change has taken place in his situation which 
would render it unjust to him. The fact that the agent has passed 
the money in account with his principal, without a new credit be- 
ing given to the principal, will not of itself be sufficient to enable 
the agent to retain it. Story on Agency, § 300. 

Nor can the plaintiff obtain any benefit from the sale of the su- 
gars by Burgess except by this action, which, to the extent to which 
it is maintained, will restore to them that which by Burgess’s fraud 
they have been induced to pay out. 

The question, how much the plaintiff was entitled to recover, re- 
mains. By the course of dealing between the banks composing the 
Clearing-house Association, where there is not enough money on 
deposit to pay a check in full, the ordinary custom is to return it 
as not good. This custom has no application to the inquiry how 
much the plaintiff may now recover, which is one outside of the 
Clearing-house rules. These were not complied with by the return of 
the check within the time, and cannot control in determining how 
much shall be returned after payment of it has been made. If no 
mistake had been made, and the plaintiff had followed the custom, 
it is true that it would have refused the check entirely, and thus 
have kept in its control the other funds of Burgess & Co., not the 
subject of mistake which it might have applied in offset to the 
other claims which it held against Burgess & Co. But the defend- 
ant is not bound to indemnify the plaintiff against all the incidental 
consequences of its mistake, but only to return that money which 
was the subject of the mistake. So far as Burgess & Co. were en- 
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titled to draw, the defendant has now the right to hold. The fact 
that if Burgess & Co. had overdrawn, and this had been known to 
the plaintiff, it would have wholly refused the check, should not 
deprive the defendant of that which it was the duty of the plain- 
tiff to pay him upon a check properly drawn when it has, itself, 
honored the check as it was actually drawn. The plaintiff bank was 
entitled, if it saw fit to pay the check, to the amount actually due 
from it to Burgess & Co., if the defendant was willing to accept 
that sum. Nor is the plaintiff here entitled to recover any money 
to the use of Burgess & Co. It would do so if it recovered the 
money for which Burgess & Co. had a right to draw, even if, when 
recovered, it would go to the use of Burgess & Co., only by the 
payment of his other debts or liabilities to the plaintiff bank. The 
money, which was the subject of the mistake, was $7,500. In the 
forenoon of September 24, and necéssarily before the check of de- 
fendants could be treated as paid, three checks, amounting together 
to $1,425, were drawn from the deposit of Burgess & Co., which 
was nominally $17,145.56. These two sums being deducted from 
this deposit, there remained $8,220.56, for which Burgess & Co. had 
a right to draw. The amount which the plaintiff is entitled to re- 
cover is the difference between this sum and $15,000 with interest 
from date of writ. 
Judgment accordingly. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


CORPORATION-——ASSIGNMENT OF STOCK—CREDITOR ATTACHING.— 
An owner of stock, holding a certificate thereof in his own name 
in a manufacturing corporation existing under the general laws of, 
and doing business in, this State, delivered a certificate with a 
printed assignment in bank, signed by him, indorsed upon it, to 
the plaintiff, for the purpose of transferring the stock to the plain- 
tiff to hold as security for negotiable paper. While it so held the 
certificate, and before the assignment had been filled out, and _ be- 
fore notice of the assignment had been given to the corporation, 
the stock was attached by the defendant Williston, who had no no- 
tice of the assignment, as the property of the assignor. The cer- 
tificate contained on its face the words “transferable only on the 
books of this company, in person or by power of attorney, on sur- 
render of this certificate.” This bill is brought by the plaintiff to 
secure its right in the stock, and the question is whether its title 
is good against Williston as attaching creditor of the assignor. 
There are two such assignments, the circumstances being alike, ex- 
cept that one was made before the statute of 1881, ch. 302 (Pub, 
Stats., ch. 105, § 24), and the other when that statute was in force, 
and that the assignor was the treasurer of the corporation when 
the last one was made. It is assumed that the assignments are 
sufficient to sustain the right of the plaintiff unless they are ren- 
dered invalid against the attaching creditors by the statutes of this 
State. Boston Music Hall v. Cory, 129 Mass. 435, and cases cited ; 
Sibley v. Quinsigamond Nat. Bank, 133 Mass. 515. The general Act 
relating to manufacturing corporations in force when the first as- 
signment was made was the statute of 1870, ch. 224 [§$ 26, quoted 
from]. The policy of the legislation of this Commonwealth has 
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been to make stock in corporations liable to attachment by the 
creditors of the owner. Stats. 1804, ch. 82; 1808, ch. 65; 1846, ch. 
45; 1833, ch. 187, $8; 1864, ch. 229, § 10; 1838, ch. 98; Pub. Stats, 
ch. 161, $$ 71-73; ch. 171, §§ 44-50; ch. 105, §§ 25, 26, cited. The in- 
ference from this course of legislation that the record of the trans- 
fer of stock required by statute is for the benefit of attaching cred- 
itors is strengthened by the action of the Legislature at its session 
next after the decision in Boston Music Hall v. Corey, ubi supra, by 
the enactment of the statute of 1881, ch. 302. Stat. 1884, ch. 229; 
Fisher v. Essex Bank, 5 Gray 373; Boyd v. Rockport Mills, 7 Gray 
406; Blanchard v. Dedham Gas-Light Co., 12 id. 213; Johnson v. 
Somerville Dyeing Co. 15 id. 216; Rock v. Nichols, 3 Allen 342, cited. 
The question is not presented .in precisely the same aspect in the 
case at bar as in any of the cases cited, but it is the same ques- 
tion. The stock has not been sold or transferred under the attach- 
ment, but the right to it was fixed when the attachment was made. 
The attaching creditor then acquired the rights of a purchaser for 
value, and the case is to be determined as if the stock had been 
sold on execution and a certificate of it given to the creditor. At 
that time the blank assignment had not been filled out or present- 
ed for record, and no demand had been made on the corporation 
for a new certificate, and the attaching creditor had no notice of 
the assignment. That upon these facts the statute makes the as- 
signment invalid as to him cannot be doubted. The legislative ac- 
tion and judicial decisions upon the subject are conclusive of the 
construction and effect to be given to the statute. The second as- 
signment is affected by the statute of 1881, ch. 302, which is deci- 
Sive against the right of the piaintiff. [ Central Nat. Bank v. Willis- 
ton, Mass. Sup. Ct.] 

NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—COUPON BONDS—NEGOTIABILITY—SEAL. 
—A coupon bond of a private corporation, payable to bearer, and 
secured, together with other bonds of the same character, by a mort- 
gage on the works of the company, is a negotiable instrument, and 
the mere addition of the seal of the corporation does not destroy 
its negotiability. When such bond is delivered by a person having 
possession of the same to another party, who gives value for it and 
takes it without notice of any defect in the title, the title passes 
to the transferee irrespective of any defect in the title of the trans- 
ferrer. It is held by the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
by the courts of our sister States, that the bond of a corporation 
is negotiable, and that the mere addition of the seal of the cor- 
poration which issued it does not destroy its negotiability. So where 
the name of the payee is left blank the holder may fill in his own 
name and bring suit on the instrument. Chapin v. Vermont & Mass. 
R. Co., 8 Gray 575; Waite v. Same, 21 How.575. The bond of a rail- 
road company to secure payment of money, although under seal, 
when made payable to bearer or to order, is regarded as invested 
with all the attributes of negotiable paper. Zadrzskze v. Cleveland, C. 
& C. R. Co., 23 id 381; Winfield v. Hudson, 28 N. J. L. 255; Murray v. 
Lardner, 2 Wall 120; Morris Canal Co. v. Lew7s, 12 N. J. Eq. 323. So 
municipal bonds, made payable to bearer, are held to be negotiable. 
They are transferable by delivery, and the holder may sue in his 
own name. Taylor on Priv. Corp., § 326; Commisstoners v. Clark, 
94 U. S. 278; Cromwell v. County of Sac, 96 id, 51; Ottawa v. National 
Bank, 105 id. 342; Thompson v. Perrine, 106 id. 589. The early deci- 
sions of our own State do not recognize this rule to its full extent. 
The later cases, however, have been gradually approaching a con- 
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clusion in harmony with the decisions elsewhere. We will refer to 
a few cases showing the conflict which has been going on and the 
final conclusion reached. It was held in Frevall v. Fitch, 5 Whar. 
325, and in Hopkins v. R. Co.,3 W.& 5. 410, that an instrument in 
the form of a promissory note, if attested by the seal of the cor- 
poration, was not negotiable. In Carr v. Lefevre, 3 Casey, 413, it 
was held that a bond issued by a corporation, payable to_ bearer, 
will pass by delivery, and the holder may sue on it in his own 
name. In the opinion of the court, by Mr. Chief Justice Lewis, it 
is said: “ We do not desire to have any doubt on the question 
whether the holder of bonds issued by a corporation, payable to 
bearer, may maintain an action on them in his own name. Such 
bonds are not strictly negotiable under the law merchant, as are 
promissory notes and bills of exchange. They are, however, instru- 
ments of a peculiar character, and being expressly designed to be 
passed from hand to hand, and by common usage so transferred, are 
capable of passing by delivery so as to enable the holder to main- 
tain an action on them in his own name.” This rule is recognized 
to be correct in Phzla. G& Sunbury R. Co. v. Lewis, 9 Casey 33. It 
was ruled in Dzamond v. Lawrence County, 1 Wright, 353, that a 
coupon bond of the county, under seal, should not be treated as 
negotiable paper, although it was there conceded that all the courts, 
American and English, held otherwise. County of Beaver v. Arm- 
strong, 8 Wright 63, contains a very full reference to the authorities, 
showing that corporation bonds under seal payable to bearer in 
money were negotiable. See also Bunting Admr. v. Caméen, etc., 
R. Co, 31 P. F. Smith 254; Gzbson v. Lenhart, § Out. 522; Phelan 
v. Moss, 17 P. F. Smith 59; J/cSparran v. Neeley, 10 Norris 17. 
| Afason v. Frick. Penn. Sup. Ct. | 





. 


ECONOMIC NOTES. 


In the early part of this century Malthus laid down the theory 
that pestilence, famine and warfare are the outcome of over-popu- 
lation and a providential arrangement for the disposition of the sur- 
plus of humanity above the supporting power of the land. From 
this theory some economist derives a principle that population 
should be restricted by artificial restraints put on early marriages. 
This principle was ably combated by scientists, who showed that a 
public sentiment was the best possible restriction to put on early 
marriage, and that the ignorant and lower class of society on whom 
such a sentiment would be of no avail would go on producing 
children while the increase of population from the higher strata of 
society, needful to counterbalance the inferior, would be checked. 
The cure of over-population, such scientists hold, is not in keeping 
down the population, but by encouraging emigration and coloniza- 
tion in those continents as yet almost uninhabited and in those 
regions where denser population is needful to gain the best results 
from the land. Many economists of to-day see in emigration the 
cause of all the ills of society. The French Chamber of Deputies, 
by appropriating a large sum for the public support of every seventh 
child born to needy French parents, have put a premium ou in- 
creased population. The public care and education of these “seventh ” 
children will be an interesting reminder of Solon’s plan for the 
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strengthening of the Greek state. The French chamber have evi- 
dently not bothered their heads about an over-population. They 
see ample room for all humanity in what seems to them the 
boundless tracts of uninhabited country in “Za #elle”’ France, and 
they leave with customary French adandon posterity to find out 
for itself the truth or falsity of the horrid scenes of famine and 
desolation of the Malthusian theory.—Albany Evening Journal. 
RESTORATION OF MINERAL VEINS. 

A correspondent of the Alta Cadzfornza, in speaking of the Com- 
stock lode, asserts that it is still growing, though with diminished 
activity. The lode was probably millions of years in reaching the 
condition or state of growth to which it had attained when it was 
first discovered and the extraction of its stored wealth commenced ; 
in millions more, if left undisturbed by man, all the great cham- 
bers that have been robbed of their ore might again be filled. 
Mining on a vein he compares to a wound inflicted, and which 
nature, if left alone, will exert itself to heal. Regarding this 
as a fact or a petty conceit, it is, nevertheless, interesting, and 
the following illustrations will be found most instructive and enter- 
taining. 

In fhe work now being done in the old upper levels of the Con- 
solidated Virginia there has been encountered a very interesting ex- 
emplification of the healing process of nature, as referred to above. 
Drifts that were run some years ago in porphyry, not in clay or 
ordinary soft ground, are found to have closed so effectually that 
timbers sixteen inches square have been compressed to about three 
inches. It is necessary to again blast out the material, so thorough- 
ly has the ancient wound healed, and but for the presence of the 
compressed timbers it would be difficult to convince the observer 
that the ground haa ever before been opened. In the same mine, 
on 1,200 feet level, are drifts that were years ago filled with waste 
which are so effectually closed and solidified (healed up) that in ~ 
opening them it is now necessary to blast as at first. Not only are 
the contents of these drifts agglomerated by compressions, but they 
are also agglutinized and brought to the greatest possible degree of 
homogeneity through the condensation in their midst of vaporous 
emanations and gaseous exhalations from heated subterranean depths. 
But for the finding of occasional remains of timbers in these drifts, 
or of fragments of rock showing the marks of tools, the present 
miners would see notrace of their predecessors of less than a score 
of years ago. The broken parts have united and knitted like the sec- 
tions of a fractured bone. 

In openings where quartz—in place—was exposed by former op- 
erations, it is not improbable that a close examination might show 
some slight evidence of increase of mass. As “like begets like,” 
and like consorts and cleaves to like, the minerals with which the 
ascending gases and vapors are charged seek their affinities. The 
nobler parts, which belong to quartz and the metals, go to and unite 
with quartz and the ores of such metals as are forming in and about 
that rock, while the baser constituents go to build up porphyry, 
lime rock and similar formations. Quartz and the metals are neces- 
sarily of much slower growth than the commoner rocks, as the pro- 
portion of quartz and the metals to the meaner rocks in the earth’s 
crust is as One to many millions; yet, in what may be set down as ex- 
ceptionally favorable situations, both quartz and some of the metals 
have been known to exhibit a perceptible growth.—Financial and 
Mining Record. 
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INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


I. CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT. 


In the September number of the Magazine (p. 215) I find a decision of 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland, in which it is stated that ‘‘a certificate of 
deposit, drawn like the one before us, did not authorize the payment of the 
money,” &c. Also, ‘‘this is fully settled in the cases of Murray v. Cannon, 
41 Md., and Zaylor v. Bruscup, 48 Md.” Those cases were not against 
the bank, but were between the parties claiming the money, and were de- 
cided upon the evidence in those cases. I do not understand the law to be 
so decided in this State. In other words, a deposit made in the name of 
John Doe or Mary Doe would, on the death of one, be properly paid to the 
other, in case notice to the contrary had not been given to the bank. Am 
I not correct? 

ReEpLy.—In order to answer this question properly, it is necessary to un- 
derstand clearly what the Maryland Court decided in the case referred to. 
As we read it, it appears that Samuel Stines deposited his own money in a 
bank, and took a certificate of deposit which declared that ‘‘ Samuel Stines 
has deposited in this bank $1,000, payable to the order of himself or Ellen 
Stines,” &c., &c.; that Samuel Stines died; that the bank had notice of his 
death ; and that after such notice the bank paid the amount of the certificate 
to Ellen Stines upon its presentment by her; but that, however the certificate 
came into her possession, neither it, nor the deposit it represented, were her 
property. Under these circumstances the court held that the bank was not 
justified in paying the money to her, merely because the certificate was made 
payable in the manner stated. We can see no legal objections to this deci- 
sion, and if there are any contrary decisions in New York we are not aware 
of them. It should be remembered that a certificate of deposit may or may 
not be a negotiable instrument, and that its negotiability is, in general, to 
be determined by the same rules which govern in cases of promissory notes. 
According to those rules, such a certificate as that given in this case was 
not negotiable, because, by reason of the fact that it was made payable in 
the alternative to one of two different persons, it had not that certainty in 
respect to the payees, which the law requires, to make it negotiable. The 
bank, therefore, did not stand in the position of the maker of a negotiable 
instrument, who had paid the same on presentation to one apparently the 
owner of it, and without notice of any defect in the holder’s title. And the 
certificate was no more than a memorandum of the contract made by the 
bank with Samuel Stines when it received his deposit. The right to enforce 
this contract against the bank would, at his death, ordinarily, be vested in 
his personal representatives, and the authority of Ellen Stines to collect the 
money would be at an end, unless, as between herself and the personal 
representatives, the money deposited was her property. The court expressly 
says that the bank would be protected if it had paid the money in ignor- 
ance of the death of Samuel Stines, and only holds that if the bank paid 
20 
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the money to Ellen after notice of the death of Samuel, it must take the 
risk of showing that, as between her and the personal representatives of 
Samuel, she was the real owner of the money deposited. 

As a general rule, it may be true, as our correspondent thinks, that a de- 
posit made in the name of John Doe or Mary Doe would, on the death of 
one, be properly paid to the other; but we think that, in any particular case, 
the propriety of making the payment would depend upon the bank’s knowl- 
edge of the relation of the parties to the deposit. And if, for example, the 
bank knows that the deposit is the property of John, and that Mary is a 
mere agent, we think the bank would be bound to treat her, upon the 
death of John, as it would an agent empowered to draw checks under a 
power of attorney, and consider her authority over the deposit at an end. 
We do not, however, regard the Maryland decision as in conflict with the 
views of our correspondent, because, in that case, the bank must be taken 
to have known, and to have acknowledged by the form of the certificate 
which it issued, that the deposit. was the money of Samuel Stines, and to 
have contracted with him alone, so that the case can stand upon its own 
special circumstances. Upon the whole, we think the subject is one as to 
which it is difficult to lay down any general rule of universal application. 


II, IRREGULAR INDORSEMENT OF A CHECK. 
A check is drawn and indorsed as follows: 


$1, NEw York, Sept. 10, 1885. 
The ‘Blank Bank of New York. Pay to the order of John Doe, Esq., One 

Thousand Dollars. Joun SMITH. 
Indorsed—Pay to the order of John Doe: Rich’d Roe, John Doe. 


Should not this check be indorsed the second time by John Doe? It seems 
to the writer that the indorsements show a transfer of the check by John Doe 
to Richard Roe, and thereafter a transfer of the check by Roe to Doe, re- 
quiring Doe's indorsement the second time before payment can be demanded. 

REPLY.—We think not. Without having seen the original check, we should 
infer from the form of the indorsements, either that Richard Roe had indorsed 
it as a sort of guarantor for John Smith, the drawer; or that John Doe, 
having originally indorsed the check to the order of Richard Roe, had 
changed his purpose, and, instead of erasing the indorsement to Roe, which 
might properly be done if there had been no delivery of it to him, had in- 
serted his own name over that of Roe, with the view of producing the same 
effect. In neither case do we see how more than one indorsement by John 
Doe can possibly be necessary. 





SILVER COINAGE.—The London 7Zimes, of September 19, prints a dispatch 
from Paris, dated September 18, stating that it was understood that the Latin 
Union Treaty had been extended one year, that is to say, to the end of 1886, 
it being the expectation of the French Cabinet that they could, in the mean- 
time, come to some arrangement with Belgium about the final liquidation 
which had been in dispute. The dispatch adds that this will do away with 
the adjourned October meeting of the Latin Union Conference. 
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THE UNION NATIONAL BANK LIQUIDATION.—Simultaneously with notice of 
favorable progress in liquidating the affairs of the Union National Bank, and 
the payment on October I of 100 per cent. dividend on the capital stock, 
the shareholders have been notified that the proposition to continue tl.e busi- 
ness under a new organization as a State bank has been given up. President 
Male announced, through circulars, that on the 21st of July, 1885, in con- 
formity with the recommendation of the board of directors, the shareholders 
voted that the bank go into voluntary liquidation and be closed. On August 
10, 1885, a circular regarding subscription to a proposed new bank to succeed 
the Union National was prepared and mailed to the shareholders. The re- 
sponse, although complimentary and generous, was not such as to warrant 
the proposed corporators in proceeding to organize the new bank. The non- 
resident stockholders subscribed largely to the subscriptions of the proposed 
new bank, while prominent shareholders engaged in down town business were 
doubtful of success, and believed that the low rate of interest, competition of 
foreign capital, and other similar causes, which led to the liquidation, were 
just as forcible arguments against the proposition to organize a new institution 
without surplus, at an unpromising stage of the banking business. The at- 
titude of this class of the shareholders threw too much responsibility upon 
the projectors, and probably, if known to the subscribers, would have induced 
them also to hesitate in giving their adhesion to the project. Consequently, 
it was thought best to give up the undertaking. | 


SPURIOUS MONEY PLENTIFUL.—A detective writes as follows to the New 
York 7imes: ‘‘ Beware of counterfeit money. The past week, while on duty 
through the city, looking after the interest of our business men, I was much 
surprised at the amount of ‘queer’ shown in the hands of business men, 
and from information gained it seems as though it is intended in a_ short 
time to flood New York City, Brooklyn, and other places, simultaneously, by 
a gang who are organized for that purpose The execution of these notes 
are calculated to deceive all who are not experienced experts. We have had 
quite a large collection of these issues given us as specimens for secret rea- 
sons, and every precaution will be taken by those in authority to suppress 
the issue of them by arresting those who may be suspected of being engaged 
in that business. In the future, it will be well for all who are handling 
money to be very cautious.” 


SILVER CERTIFICATES.—Treasurer Jordan has ordered the Sub-Treasury to 
cancel $14,600,000 of silver certificates. The question is raised whether or 
not Mr. Jordan has the power to order this wholesale cancellation, in view 
of the fact that the certificates were ordered to be issued by Act of Con- 
gress. The following table shows the output of silver from the Sub-Treasury 
since August I: 
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WHERE THE GOLD GOES TO.—The San Francisco Daily Evening Post 
thinks “‘we are going back to the condition of things before the discovery 
of gold in California and Australia. There are no newly-discovered gold 
fields, and while we know that the supply of gold has fallen off, there is 
no means of determining in what increasing quantities that metal is enter- 
ing into the arts and wasting away by loss and the attrition of coin and 
jewelry. In these days of poor teeth, most adults have at least a dollar’s 
worth of gold in their mouths, and every generation will probably bury in 
the cemeteries of the United States alone say $50,000,000 in gold. If a 
miser had placed his money in a fruit can ten years ago, and so lost the 
interest on it, he would have recouped it by this time in the increased pur- 
chasing power of money.” 

EDWARD A. ROLLINS, President of the Centennial Bank, of Philadelphia, 
died on the 7th of September, at Hanover, N. H., where he had been 
‘since early in July on a visit to his mother. In 1863 Mr. Rollins was 
appointed Cashier of Internal Revenue at Washington, being the first in- ' 
cumbent of that Office after its creation. In 1864 he became Deputy Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, and in 1865 was promoted to the position 
of full Commissioner, which office he filled until 1869, when he resigned. 
He was elected President of the Centennial National Bank of Philadelphia 
in 1876. In June, 1883, Mr. Rollins offered the Trustees of the Dartmouth 
College $30,000 for a new chapel provided $60,000 were raised for a new 
library building. Both buildings were dedicated at the last Commencement. 
The Hon. Daniel G. Rollins, Surrogate of this city, and the Hon. Franklin 
J. Rollins, of Portland, Me., are brothers; and ex-Senator E. H. Rollins is a 
cousin of the deceased. 

A New KIND OF FRAUD.—A singular fraud has been perpetrated by the 
head of the departments of the dry goods house of Jordan, Marsh & Co., of 
Boston. He violated the confidence of the firm, and by collusion with sellers 
had his bills held back until the sum total amounted to between $175,000 
and $200,000 These bills came in very rapidly for two or three weeks, at 
the end of which time the firm supposed that they had settled or accounted 
for nearly all claims or debts connected with the department in question. The 
real object of the guilty party in entering into what seemed to have been a 
conspiracy with the sellers is not definitely known. Mr. Eben Jordan, the 
senior member of the firm of Jordan, Marsh & Co., is reported as saying : 
‘*that the firm first became aware of the wrong-doing that had been going on 
in one of their departments a number of weeks ago. The matter had been 
thoroughly investigated, and the guilty parties were known. The amount of 
the bills which had been presented to the firm for payment was in the neigh- 
borhood of $175,000. The firm will refuse to pay this amount, acting under 
the advice of their counsel, and, if necessary, will carry it into the courts.” 
Mr. Jordan also stated that negotiations with the firm and the interested 
parties were being conducted, and a compromise was very probable. ‘The 
affair was one that was liable to happen to any firm doing an extensive busi- 
ness; fortunately, it was of such a character, in this case, that the credit of 
the firm would not be affected in any way. Mr. Jordan declined to state the 
name of the department, the parties interested, and also pleasantly, but firmly, 
to make any statement whatever concerning the alleged conspiracy. 


THE FRENCH DEBT.—From recent returns to hand the growth of the 
French debt is something appalling. When M. Leon Say was Finance Minis- 
ter he consolidated a large floating debt, and the total of the consolidated 
debt then stood at $4,400,000, an amount twenty per cent. more than Great 
britain. Since then, in only three years, another floating debt has sprung up, 
which, by the end of the present year, is likely to reach $ 400,000,000, 
Already one-third of the ordinary budget, which stands at the enormous figure 
of $600,000,000 is required, for the service of the regular debt. It is time 
that the French people settled down quietly to their ordinary occupation. War 
is a costly and expensive luxury. A scientific frontier cost Great Britain $ 50,- 
000,000 and thousands of valuable lives. The gain was represented by a 
cipher. The French war with China has resulted in a similar manner, 
and the Minister of France is to-day the most unhappy man in France. 
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THE GUARANTEE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA.—The twenty-fifth semi- 
annual statement of this prosperous and highly useful institution shows that 
it has a capital subscribed of $668,600, $300,000 of which is paid up, and 
total assets amounting to $462,817.87. The other items in the statement are 
the following : 
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The business of the company is solely that of granting bonds of surety- 
ship for the faithful discharge of the duties of employees in positions of trust, 
and the only company in America strictly confining itself to this class of 
business. 

Its bonds are accepted and generally preferred by the leading banks, rail- 
ways, and commercial institutions in the United States and Canada, in place 
of private bonds. The Government of Canada have especially authorized its 
bonds to be taken for officers of the Crown. The extensive ramifications and 
channels of correspondence possessed by the company in all parts of the 
world, afford avenues of information which are of important value in the pro- 
tection of employers against the admission or retention in their service of per- 
sons of doubtful integrity. 

The company has, moreover, the record and antecedents of nearly 60,000 
employees on its books, and a register of nearly 7,000 ‘‘ umreliables,” thus 
affording a reference of great value in the, safe conduct of its business and 
the prompt information of employers; and, being a Canadian institution, it 
has given a particular and special value to American corporations, because de- 
faulters bonded in that company who may take refuge by crossing the line, 
place themselves within the jurisdiction of the Canadian laws, and are amen- 
able to legal arrest at the instance of the Company. 

The company has paid over $350,000 to employers for losses sustained at 
the hands of their employees. 


HILLSDALE, MICHIGAN.—The Second National Bank of Hillsdale, Mich., 
has just purchased the city water bonds, issued by the City of Hillsdale, the 
amount being $45,000. ‘The bonds have twenty years to run, and bear four 
and a-half per cent. interest. 


A MARRIAGE TAX CASE.—A singular lawsuit has just: been brought to a 
conclusion in Lippe-Detmold after nearly thirty years of litigation. It was 
,an old custom of the Principality that whenever a princess of the reigning 
house or of the collateral branches was about to marry, a sum of about the 
value of £15,000 was raised as a marriage gift for the princess by a tax 
on all persons liable to direct taxation. Hence, this marriage gift received 
the name of the ‘‘ Princess tax.” In 1857 the Countess von Hasslingen, 
born Countess of Lippe-Weissenfels, commenced a suit against the Govern- 
ment and Chambers of the principality for the marriage gift to which she 
contended she was entitled, according to immemorial usage. The Supreme 
Court of the principality has recently decided againt the countess, who, how- 
ever, may yet take her case before the Supreme Appeal Court of the Em- 
pire. For the little principality of Lippe-Detmold being discharged of a pay- 
ment of £15,000 is no small gain. 
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VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI.—Among the young bankers of the South at the 
recent Convention of the American Bankers’ Association, in Chicago, was Mr. 
James P. Roach, Cashier of the Vicksburg Bank. He represented a thriving 
institution which makes a specialty of Mississippi collections. 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN FRENCH BANKs.—No one will have the hardihood to 
deny that the French are not a versatile people, even if they are remarkable 
for a decided fickleness of character. M. Lesseps was strikingly original in 
his conception of cutting the Suez Canal. The officials of the French banks 
have followed mildly in his footsteps as far as being responsible for a novel | 
innovation much more limited in extent than the one conceived by the brilliant 
engineer. If the teller of a French bank has doubts as to the honesty of an 
unknown customer, he does not trust to his memory to recall the features of 
the person he suspects but calls ou science to protect the bank. He gives a 
private signal to the cashier, and that responsible officer, while the teller is in 
the act of making the payment, brings the photographic camera (conveniently 
placed beside him, but invisible to the customers) to bear upon the unsus- 
pecting party, and on leaving the bank he leaves a means of his identity 
after him, without in any degree being conscious of the fact. As this ex- 
periment has only been at work for a short time, it would be premature to 
pass a hasty judgment upon its merits, but it strikes us that if a swindler 
succeeds in getting money from a French bank, by a raised check or some 
other means, and gets away from the clutches of the law, that a more search- 
ing inquiry into his antecedents would have been more practical than leaving 
nothing but his negative behind him, which, when looked upon by the con- 
fiding teller, would be to him ‘‘though lost to sight to memory dear.” If 
photography in French banks does not realize expectations as a means of cap- 
turing those who prey. upon these institutions, the cashier can at least fill an 
album with much more interesting subjects. He can photograph all the 
fascinating Parisian ladies who enter his bank on business, and who think that 
France has but one son of genius—the costumer Worth. 


BRITISH FARM PRODUCTIONS AND TAXATION.—The London Zconomist re- 
cently published a letter from W. J. Harris, M. P., in regard to British farms 
and the taxation imposed upon them. Mr. Harris is reputed to be a man 
who is well versed in the statistics of British agriculture, and his statements 
may be relied upon with much confidence. He states that the salable products 
of the soil of England and Wales amount in the aggregate to about £ 562,- 
500,000 per annum. This includes what the farmers themselves consume. 
The principal items are as follows: Wheat, $74,000,000; barley, $61,000,000 ; 
oats, $ 48,000,000; beans, peas and rye, $24,000,000; straw, $ 32,000,000 ; tur- 
nips, $46,000,000; potatoes, $24,000,000; mangolds, $14,500,000; hay, $134,- 
000,000; pasture, $136,000,000; hops, flax, etc., $10,000,000; orchard and 
garden products, $24,500,000; feed on waste land, $6,000,000. The num- 
ber of horses used solely in agriculture is 847,592, and the value of the food 
they consume is estimated at $84,750,000. The value of the animal food pro- 
duced from the purchase of various kinds of foreign food is estimated at 
$ 32,500,000. No other statement of the value of animal food is made, and how 
any such estimate as that just given can be made, is something of a mys- 
tery. The taxation borne by farms is said to be $80,075,000 yearly. The 
principal items are $35,000,000 local rates, applying exclusively to agricultural 
lands ; $20,000,000 tithes, and $8,500,000 ‘‘land tax redeemed and _ unre- 
deemed,” whatever that may mean. Mr. Harris evidently does not think it fair 
that the taxes on land should be equal to about fifteen per cent. of the value 
of agricultural produce, and probably no one will be disposed to dissent from 
the view. The LZconomtst, however, seems inclined to think that he exagger- 
ates the burdens laid on Jand by underestimating the value of the products 
of the soil. Still the case seems to be one demanding the attention of Eng- 
lish statesmen.—Chicago Times. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


State. Place and Capitéad. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
AtA.... Birmingham... Jefferson Co. Savings B’k,. = new ee ceeees 
Dak.... Clear Lake..... B’k of Clear Lake..(T. F. Hanly & Co.) ........ 
SS £z+° Citizens’ Bank ....(O. W. Barlow). ........0e0. 
S ég PE ccc TOU I Macsccces 8 = 0s - ho os eweosee 
DEL.... Wilmington.... Central National Bank... == nana ceceeeee 
$ 210,000 John H. Adams, Pr. John Peoples, Cas. 
ies. ... Bushmell....... First National Bank...... National Bank of the Republic. 
u . Chicago........ Johnston, McKeand & Co. Henry Clews & Co. 
” o BEOF cco coccee Troy Exch. B’k..(Jarvis & Padon). ............ 
u . Saunemin...... EE a eee 
20,000 B. B. Dow, Pr. B. F. Sprague, Cas. 
IND .... Corydon....... Applegate & Slemons. United States National Bank. 
lowa. a Es ccc GA I beteiscues.. ..... ‘#edwensweses 
Wm. A. Townsend, /r. E. W. Townsend, Cas. 
u , Bevatfoerd,.. ccce Ge errr 
Cyrus Maholm, /r. E. H. Bickford, Cas. 
" . Grundy Centre. Grundy Co. National Bk, ge eee eee 
$ 50,000 S. R. Raymond, /r. Roger Leavitt, Cas. 
Kansas, Chase........-.- Bank of Chase..... (H. L. Marshall). 
" ee ace aes-  —  évevadereree 
n Ellsworth. ..... State Savings Association. “Union Trust Co, 
$ 50,000 A. N. McLennan, Pr. A. C. Dolde, Sec. 
" . Little River.... Bank of Little River..... Chemical National Bank. 
a  é = —s_—s +a areennees 
u Madison....... Madison Bank..... First National Bank 
$ 14,500 (A. F. Crowe). niesatininle dias 
uw _.. Neodesha...... Condon & Carpenter..... Chemical National Bank. 
” , GRR oc éceve Bank of Ottawa.......... National Park Bank. 
A. Dobson, Pr. E, A. Hanes, Cas. 
" BRK 66 4c008 Si elamleanekininiel 
© xp Ss ccc 0 GG ecscce 820 (lis heehee en 
MICH... Pontiac. ....... Pontiac National Bank... Merchants’ National Bank. 
$ 100,000 A. A, Lull, 7. Henry J. Gerls, Cas. 
& ¢« Mi cccoccens Gratiot Co. Savings Bank | ———.....ccccccee 
MINN. .. Beaver Creek .. Beaver Creek Bank...(Elj Terry). ............ 
Miss.... Winona....... Bank of Winona......... Richard H. Allen & Co. 
$ 25,000 Walter Trotter, Pr. Chas. H. Campbell, Cas. 
PD enws ee Bank of Sedalia.......... National Park Bank, 
$ 100,000 S. H. Beiler. Pr. R. W. Gentry, Cas. 
NEB,.... Benkleman .... Dundy Co. Bk.(McCarty & Beltzer). ............ 
" . Dorchester. .... First National Bank...... *hemical National Bank. 
$ 50,0C0 J. H. Clark, Pr. J. C. Thurston, Cas. 
” _ CR, oii I PE etincweiu:, =. ah e ees 
25 Geo. D. Stevens, /r. H. J. Ferguson, Cas. 
u PTET State B’k.(S. C. Morgan). Kountze Bros, 
” Trenton, ...... TO ikckitenes $§ $#$=_. cieebndemeber 
" Wayne. ...... First National Bank...... Chemical National Bank, 
$ 50,000 John T. Bressler, x. D, C. Patterson, Cas. 
N. C.... RAleigM .ccecese National Bank of Raleigh. National Bank of the Republic. 
$ 125,000 Edwin G. Reade, /r. Chas. H. Belvin, Cas. 
Ounio. .. De Graff....... i ai 
(Loofbourrow, Williams & Co). 
PENN... Hawley........ Pi Pcieceks _ gemddditenen 
TExas.. San Antonio... Workmen’s Bank........ = «-—-§-_—s— cacccccceces 
Samuel Maverick, /r. J. H. Martin, Cas. 
Wis.... Waupun....... First National Bank ..... First National Bank. 
$ 50, Geo. W. Mitchell, Pv. John C. Perry, Cas. 
ar-meaa Alemantee er Bamawe EP RSCCRONMR. ss hee tccccccs 
" . McLennan & Brown...... Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 
u * Wallaceburg... o BORN Tien cccccess American Exch. National Bank. 





(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 231.) 


Alex. Manning, rv. H. S. Strathy, Mgr. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from September No. page 232.) 
Bank and place. Elected. In place of 


N. Y. Ciry.—People’s Bank Geo. A. Zabriskie, Ass’t C. 


CONN... 
DAK.... 
. Nat. B.of Delaware, Wilm’gton Henry Baird, Cas R. H. Ewbanks. 
. Newnan Nat’! Bank, Newnan.. John S. Bigby, V. Pr.. 


DEL 


a 


Union Bank, New London .... J. L. Chew, Cas 
James River N. B., Jamestown. E, P. Wells, .°r G. R. Topliff. 


First National Bank, Abington. M. C. Kimball, V. Pr. 
- Nokomis Nat’l Bank, Nokomis. A, J. Williford, Cas 
. First National Bank, Paris Jas. A. Eads, V. Pr. 


. First National Bank, Abilene.. G. W. Hurd, V. es = 
. First Nat’] B’k, Great Bend.... E. McBride, V. Pr 


. Woodson Nat’! Bank, 


Chas. S. Jones, Cas N. F. Follett. 
Yates Center. E. A. Gardner, Ass’¢ Cas. Chas. Jones. 
. Harper Co. Nat’l Bank, § J. W. Clendenin, V. Pr.. 
Anthony. 1 F. M. Anderson, "Asst Cc 


N. F. Follett, Pr G. D. Carpenter. 


Ky..... Citizens’ National B’k, mueeees m3 Cheek, Ass’t Cas.. 


. Bank of Hopkinsville P. Campbell, Pr 


MAINE. . Frontier Nat’] Bank, Eastport. ir E. Shead, ?r.... S. B. Hume.* 


MASS... 
. Adams Nat. B’k, North Adams S. W. Brayton, Pr S. Blackinton.* 
. Citizens’ Nat’] Bank, Worcester. B. W. Childs, Pr........ F. H. Kinnicutt.* 


u“ 
u“ 


MICH. . 
MINN... 
MONT... 


NEB.... 
. City National Bank, Hastings.. H. Bostwick, Pr 


Ma E eces 
. Nat’l] Union B’k, Woonsocket. Geo. S. Read, Pr B. C. Hill.* 


a“ 


UTAH... 
 ——- 


WIs.. 


Beverly Nat’] Bank, Beverly... Augustus Stevens, Cas... R. G. Bennett. 


Pontiac Nat’l Bank, Pontiac... B. F. Elwood, V. Pr.... 
Citizens’ Nat’l Bank, Faribault. W. S. Morse, Cas 

Laclede Bank, St. Louis D. A. Phillips, Ass’¢ Cas, 
First Nat. B’k, White Sul. Spgs- Aaron Hershfield, V. Pr. 


P C. G. Grove, Cas 
State Bank, Franklin F. W. Barber, V. Pr.... 


. First National Bank, Wayne... E. L. Jones, Ass’¢ Cas... 

. Camden Nat’l Bank, Camden.. John Cooper, V. Pr 

. Quassaick Nat’l B’k, Newburgh Chas. H. Hasbrouck, /rv. I. K. Oakley.* 
. National Bank of Raleigh W. G. Upchurch, V. Pr. 


. N. B. of Commerce, ?s J. H. Wade, Pr J. Perkins.* 
. Second National Bank, ote on c John Means. 
Ironton. W. . Murdock, V. Pr.. W.M. Kerr. 


. Wyandot Co. B’k, Up.Sandusky phe B. Harris, Pr... G W. Beery.* 


Northampton Co. N. B., Easton E. J. Richards, Cas W. H. Hutter. 


.. Corn Exch. Nat’l Bank, Phila. J. B. Stewart, Cas. .... H. P. Schetky.* 
. Merchants’ Exch. Bank, Phila. Frederick Phillips, Pr... Moro Phillips.* 


C. Wadhams, /r C. Parrish. 
Wilkesbarre. 


. First National Bank, Reuben Downing, V. Pr. E. C. Wadhams, 


B. W. Marcy, Cas J. L. McLean.* 


. First National B’k, Harrisburg. James Brady, Cas Geo. H. Small. 
. Centennial Nat’l Bank, 


. . H. M. Lutz, V. Pr 
Philadelphia. J. M. Collingwood, Cas.. H. M. Lutz. 
First National Bank, H. H. Thomas, Pr Wm. J. King.* 
Providence. | Geo. L. Littlefield, V. Pr. H. H. Thomas, 


Clarence H. Clark, Pr... E. A. Rollins.* 


Commercial Nat’l B’k, Ogden.. J. C. Armstrong, V. Pr.. J. M. Langsdorf. 


. Norfolk Nat’l Bank, Norfolk... Caldwell Hardy, Cas.... C. Hardy, Ac?’g. 


. Union Nationa! Bank, Racine. O. R. Johnson, Pr aoe R. Slauson. 
. First National Bank, Waupun. G. S. Mitchell, V. Pr.. 


* Deceased 
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NATIONAL BANK&XS. 
(Continued from September No., page 230.) 


No. Name and Place. Presideni, Cashier. Capital. 
3388 Pontiac National Bank.......... A. A. Lull, 
Pontiac, MICH. Henry J. Gerls, $100,000 
3389 National Bank of Raleigh...... Edwin G, Reade. 
Raleigh, N. C. Chas. H. Belvin, 125,000 
3390 First National Bank............ J. H. Clark, 
Dorchester, NEB. . C. Thurston, 50,000 
3391 First National Bank............ Geo, W. Mitchell, 
Waupun, WISs. John C. Perry, 50,000 
32392 First National Bank............ John T. Bressler, 
Wayne, NEB. D. C. Patterson, 50,000 
3393 Minnehaha National Bank....... Edwin A, Sherman, 
Sioux Falls, DAK. G. E. Lathrop, 50,000 
33904 Anthony National Bank......... Chas. R. Miller, 
Anthony, KAN, Henry M. Denlinger, 50,000 
3395 Central National Bank.......... John H. Adams, 
Wilmington, DEL. John Peoples, 210,000 
3396 Grundy Co National Bank...... S. R. Raymond, 
Grundy Centre, Iowa. Roger Leavitt, 50,000 


CHANGES, 





es a 


DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
( Monthly List, continued from September No., page 233.) 


New York City......... Soutter & Co.; assigned. 
eS eee Bank of Bushnell (W. W. Bell) ; now First National Bank. 

w .. Foreston....... Bank of Foreston (R. Wagner) ; closed. 

» .. Mount Carmel. E. F. Beall; closed. 

u o BEE cenccccase Kirkpatrick, Dilliard & Co.; succeeded by Exchange Bank 

(Jarvis & Padon). 
” . Belleville...... Russel] Hinckley ; assigned. 
INnD..... Corydon....... Geo. W. Applegate ; now Applegate & Slemons. 
w  .. Greenfield ..... John A. Hughes ; deceased. 
M . North Vernon... Jennings County Bank; failed. 
a | Kimball & Farnsworth ; now John Farnsworth. 
Kan.... Anthony....... Harper County Bank ; now Harper County National Bank, 

w .. Belleville...... First State Bank; now First National Bank. 

uw .. Cherokee...... Citizens’ Bank (G. W. Pye & Co.); out of business. 

u . Edgerton...... Bank of Edgerton ; out of business. 

" Stockton..... T. E. Baldwin & Co. ; dissolved. 
oe Oe eee Second National B’k ; succeeded by Pontiac National Bank. 

u St. Johns...... A. Shaver; closed. 

MO. .co. Emporia... ..es. B'k of Emporia moved to Winston ; now Bank of Winston. 
tse BE cendseas Sedalia Savings Bank ; now Bank of Sedalia. 
NEB.... Dorchester,.... Bank of Dorchester; now First National Bank. 

w  .. Hastings....... Farmers & Merchants’ Bank ; discontinued. 

u » BP conc snes Exchange Bank ; now State Bank. 

O - ww. WO weneccas Logan Valley Bank (Bressler & Patterson) ; now First Nat’l. 
. Gow. Meabtias. ccccce Raleigh Nat’l B’k ; succeeded by National Bank of Raleigh. 
OunI0... Harrison ...... Bank of Harrison (Cook & Scoville) ; assigned. 

OREGON Baker City..... Heilner, Ottenheimer & Co. ; now S. Ottenheimer. 
B Ccce, pe TE... 060 J. M. Ivy & Co. ; failed. 

TENN... Shelbyville..... Shelbyville Savings Bank ; suspended. 

TEx. :.. Whitney....... S. R. Carruth & Co. ; now J. N. Porter. 

Fivdcees Jamaica........ West River National Bank; closing up business. 
Wis.... Menominee.... S. P. French; assigned. 

»  ., Watertown .... Assistants’ Bank ; closed. 

u Waupun....... Geo. Jess & Co.; succeeded by First National Bank. 
CANADA Bothwell...... Squire & Boughner; in difficulties. 

» ., Kincardine .... J. W. Rapley ; now J. W. Rapley & Co. 








[ October, 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The month of September, compared with the previous month, has not 
shown as much improvement as had been anticipated from the unexpectedly 
active and unusually early opening of Fall trade in August. But, when com- 
pared with a year ago, the improvement in September has been as great, if 
not greater, than that of August this year, over the same time last. This 
latter comparison is, therefore, the one to be taken as the gauge of the con- 
dition of business at the beginning of October, rather than the former, which 
has proven to have been, in part, fallacious, as a measure of those condi- 
tions on the first of September. The activity of August was largely in an- 
ticipation of a larger and earlier Fall trade than usual, coupled with the fear 
or belief of merchants in the South and West that such increased demand 
would result in depleting stocks in first, as well as second hands, sufficiently 
before the autumn trade was over, either to enhance values, or delay renewals 
of stocks by hand-to-mouth orders, such as they have relied upon for three 
years past, and find them unprepared to meet that demand. Hence, they 
bought larger stocks, and supplied their prospective as well as present wants 
in August, and such buyers have not been back in market during September. 
This has caused the apparent reaction from the ‘‘ August boom,” which is 
perfectly natural and more healthy than continued activity during the past 
month could have been, developing, as it would have done, speculation and 
advances, which would have unsettle¢ markets and started the country upon 
the dangerous road to another speculative craze, such as followed the previous 
depression and brought on the last. 

That this is the correct diagnosis of the business situation, is shown by 
the fact that the close of September saw a gradual return of activity, upon 
a renewal of the same demand that began in August, attended by the same 
confidence in future values and wants, and the same firmness and slight 
improvement in prices, which always attend a legitimate improvement in gen- 
eral business. It is, therefore, safe to count upon holding the gains of Aus 
gust and increasing them during the month of October, both in the direc- 
tion of demand and prices, with a shorter interval than usual, in November, 
between Fall and winter trade, as there was between spring and Fall trade 
in August, and for the same reasons, namely, depleted stocks in second 
hands, and a growing demand, based upon good crops generally, and the ne- 
cessity of consumers of all kinds of goods to renew and replace the wear and 
economies of the hard times. These conditions are the same as in 1877-78, 
when the tide turned before, and prosperity succeeded depression, except 
that our wheat crop is not so large and that of Europe not so small as then, 
when the consequent abnormal export demand set this country wild with the 
belief that it was a permanent revolution in the grain trade of the world, by 
which America had become the master of the situation, and could compel 
starving Europe henceforth to take our breadstuffs, provisions, and indeed all 
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our food and feed supplies, at our own prices, and keep our farmers, trans- 
portation companies, and middlemen in clover for all time to come. It was 
this fallacy upon which the speculative mania in railroad building, stocks, 
and every export staple of commerce from 1878 to 1881, was based. This 
craze was continued into another year in all but railroad stocks, upon the basis 
of the short crops of 1881, which sent almost every product of our soil still 
higher, under the attempts of gamblers to ‘‘ corner” those markets at the end 
of that crop year, resulting disastrously to them and to values, which, with 
those of stocks, that started on the down grade at the beginning of that crop 
year, had been steadily declining till last August, when everything had gotten 
back again to the conditions of 1878, excepting as above explained. It was 
that unprecedented boom which has since revolutionized our export trade, lost 
to the United States the grain markets of the world, our transportation com- 
panies the carrying of the European deficit, and our farmers the profits of 
raising a corresponding surplus; while American speculators have been lowered 
instead of ‘‘ hoisted by their own petard,” by developing the unlimited and 
hitherto unrecognized wheat-producing capacity of India, and stimulating that 
of every wheat-growing country of the world, until Europe is now practically 
independent of, instead of dependent upon, this country, as she was from 
1878 to 1880. This is the only difference between existing conditions 
and those in 1877-8, but it is a radical and permanent one, with tem- 
porary exceptions, on short European or Indian crops; and it is this difference 
that will prevent any such boom again in railroad stocks, or wild speculation 
in staples of commerce, as it is still the cause of the trouble with the railroads 
and middlemen, a large part of whose occupation is permanently gone. Be- 
fore times can be universally good the railroads must foster and develop 
other traffic from legitimate sources, along their lines, to take the place of 
their partially lost export grain-carrying trade, while the vast army of middle- 
men, who lived off produce speculation, must disband, or be slowly decimated 
by the disease of poverty, which has already thinned their ranks by driving 
the weaker into useful employments again. When these changes are accom- 
plished, the weak spots in our financial and commercial conditions will have 
been removed, and our railroads and legitimate produce merchants will recover 
the business of which they have been deprived by the speculators, after which 
they will no longer be at their mercy, nor dependent upon their manipulations 
of the staples of commerce for their legitimate traffic and exchange of prod- 
ucts. When this happens, the old-fashioned commission house will receive 
consignments from the country shipper or farmer direct, and sell it to gen- 
uine exporters at the market price, made by the world’s supply and demand, 
and not by ‘‘cornerers.” The railroads will then recover the export grain- 
carrying trade, as fast as we meet the competition of other grain-exporting 
countries. To do this, however, the ‘‘ carrying charges,” or premiums on fu- 
ture deliveries, which have been established arbitrarily and, for the most part, 
fictitiously by our speculators, to induce capitalists and banks to furnish the 
money to accumulate large stocks in speculative centers, must be abolished, 
as they do not exist in those exporting countries with which we come into 
competition. The result of this is that English and Continental importers of 
grain, contract for their supplies to be shipped from other countries, one to 
four months ahead, as they may want them for actual consumption, at the 
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same prices as cash, or spot deliveries, and sell ‘‘short” in our markets, as a 
‘‘*hedge”’ against these purchases in other countries, running over the same 
periods as their contracts. By so doing they secure as a bonus, paid by our 
speculators, for buying their wheat elsewhere, the premium of 2 cents per 
bushel per month, and at the same time are insured against loss on their In- 
dian or Australian or Russian purchases, while in transit. The operation is thus 
illustrated: An English importer buys four cargoes of wheat, of 50,000 
bushels each, in India, to be shipped in one, two, three, and four months, 
at an equivalent of 80 cents free on board vessels, which he charters at 
same time on the basis of 10 cents per bushel, costing him go cents net de- 
livered in English markets, where the millers take it off his hands, as it ar- 
rives. As soon as he has closed these purchases, he cables New York 
or Chicago to sell 200,000 bushels of wheat, 50,000 for each month corre- 
sponding with his purchases. The average premium per month, or “ carrying 
charge,” of 2 cents per bushel, for four months, would be an average of 5 
cents premium, over the price of cash wheat, or $10,000 on 200,000 bushels. 

At an equivalent of 80 cents per bushel here for cash wheat, a similar pur- 
chase would have averaged him 85 cents., free on board vessels, which, with 
an average of 7 cents per bushel freight and charges delivered in English 
markets, would cost g2 cents, or 2 cents against American wheat and in 
favor of Indian, on account of this fictitious charge imposed upon the former 
by our speculators, which did not exist until option dealing was introduced 
in our markets. As these cargoes arrive from India, the English importer 
cables here and ‘‘covers” his ‘‘ short” sales, and pockets this premium of 
2 cents per month, or $10,000, which is paid by this country to Europe 
to leave our wheat here for a speculative foot-ball until the surplus of the 
rest of the world and its own supplies are exhausted. This is what ails our 
grain export trade and the transportation and other interests dependent upon 
it. Here, also, is the reason why so few exporters of wheat have failed on 
the declining markets since 1881, while the wheat trade of this country, and 
the speculators who have not been on the short side of the market, have 
nearly all been ruined. 

As to the future course of the wheat market, it may be said that over- 
production seems to have ceased with last year, and the statistical position 
now points to higher prices before another crop. But the large amount 
still in sight has prevented any large advance from being maintained, 
aithough lighter receipts here and the steady decrease of the amount on 
passage will soon reduce the visible supply to a point that will bull instead 
of bear prices, unless the receipts increase. This can scarcely be on this 
side, as the winter wheat is well sold now, judging from the fact that the 
St. Louis millers are compelled to pay New York prices to get supplies. 
Spring wheat receipts have not been large, and may increase, though the 
‘situation favors farmers holding back for higher prices. 

As this condition of things affects the earnings of the wheat roads seri- 
ously, it has been explained in full, as a key to the position of the money 
and stock market, so far as they are affected by the wheat crop and traffic. 
On the other hand, the oat crop, secured and moving freely, is as large, if 
not larger, than ever before, and the present rate of exports promises an 
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important new outlet for this crop, which is now followed by the maturing 
of the largest crop, by some 200,000,000 bushels, ever raised. 

As the receipts of corn now are large, it shows a good surplus of last 
crop left over, as well as of wheat; and with any export demand of mag- 
nitude, the railroads running through the corn belt will be likely to make 
good much of their loss on wheat shipments, by increased ones on corn, 
which is much less dependent on export trade than wheat, and must move 
freely to supply the large home consumption for the feeding of the largest 
stock of cattle, if not of hogs and sheep, the country has seen. How 
much this increase will be offset by the hog and cattle diseases which 
appear to be more than usually fatal, cannot be estimated until their extent 
is limited. So far it has been only sectional, although quite widely scat- 
tered. 

The other produce markets have ruled about as dull and without positive 
permanent tendency, either up or down, as have those for breadstuffs, pro- 
visions, and stocks, for the past month, with a continued unsettled feeling 
for the coming month until prices shall be adjusted to the new crop sup- 
plies and demand, except wheat, which is already adjusted. 

Cotton has been helped by the injury done in some sections, notably in 
Texas. But that a very large crop is assured there is little doubt. The 
demand from spinners promises to be increased as the season advances, for 
cotton goods—though not yet improved by the Fall trade, as woolens have 
been—are destined to follow the course of the woolen-goods’ market, which 
is indicated not only by the improvement in the clothing trade, but in the 
continued demand for wool, of which the Boston sales alone this year are 
nearly forty million pounds ahead of same time last year. 

The iron trade is improving again since the middle of the month, until 
which time was duller than in August. But orders are again increasing ; work 
is being resumed where it has been suspended, and increased where opera- 
tions were continued. The coal trade, even with this beautiful September 
weather, is improving, due in part to manufacturing as well as to increased 
domestic demand. 

The petroleum market has moved sluggishly at about $1.00 all the month, 
as the developments in the field, stimulated by Dollar oil, are a_ bearish 
feature, offset by a reduction in stock, in face of increased production, which 
gives still an excess in the daily shipments over the daily runs of crude. 
The export trade has slackened since last month, but stocks on the other 
side are not so large as to discourage renewed shipments soon, which are 
anticipated. 

The foreign exchange and money markets have alike been featureless, 
despite the agitation over the accumulation of silver, whose forced circulation 
by the Treasury has been stopped, while it has been increased by the with- 
drawal and scarcity of small bills. Gold imports continue in small amounts, 
though they are somewhat on the increase, to pay for railroad stocks, and 
more particularly bonds, which have been bought here quite freely for Euro- 
pean account, both English and Continental, The movement of the crops 
has had no effect on the money market of note, although the refusal of the 
Government longer to ship silver South, for the accomodation of those who 
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wanted silver certificates to move cotton, has caused some inconvenience in 
that direction. 

The course of the stock market has been unsettled and irregular, different 
shares moving up or down more independently of the general market than last 
month, each upon some special cause. The hitch in the Trunk Line settle- 
ment, by which the transfer of the Pennsylvania Southern to the Pennsylvania 
has been delayed, both by the State and stockholders, and the inability to 
maintain ‘‘ restored rates” in the absence of increased traffic, even at cut rates, 
together with the reduction of dividends by the largest dividend payers, and 
the bad showing of earnings by the Pennsylvania for last month, have been 
the bear influences that have checked the bull movement of August. At the 
same time, Gould has been classed a big bear, still supposed to be short of 
the stocks on which he was caught by Vanderbilt’s Trunk Line settlement 
boom. On the other hand, the Erie, West Shore, and Central have restored 
rates on local business; the feud between the Baltimore and Ohio road 
and the Pennsylvania, over the entrance to Philadelphia and New York, seems 
in way of settlement without another line, while that between the Baltimore 
and Ohio Telegraph Company and the Western Union, and that between 
the latter and the bankrupt lines seem to have either been dropped, settled, 
or compromised since President Garrett’s return from Europe. At least, the 
Field controversy regarding it has ceased. The quarrels of the Chicago 
system, however, are not settled, and the fierce rivalry between the great roads 
running west from that city, and the Government interference with the Trans- 
continental Pacific Mail pool, threatens to keep things west of the Mississippi 
in a ferment still, even if the Trunk Line settlement goes through, as it looks 
probable. The situation in Wall Street is therefore mixed, with the coal roads 
under suspicion, after a most unprofitable summer in which it is difficult to 
believe even the reduced dividends have been earned. 

The prospects for speculation and speculators are, therefore, not flattering, 
while all legitimate business has valid ground for increased confidence in fur- 
ther steady and gradual improvement. 


The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Sept. 5... $ 324,855,800 .$ 114,303,400 . $35,297,300 . $ 390,803,800 . $9,707,300 . $51,899,750 
“12... 326,706,500 . 111,984,500 . 35,172,400 . 389,424,000 » 9,755,900 ° 49,800,900 
*f 19... 328,267,500 . 110,253,900 - 33,956,900 . 388,131,500 . 9,738,400 ° 47,177,925 
“€ 26... 329,089,100 . 109,254,400 . 32,171,800 . 385,977,200 . 9,810,600 . 44,931,900 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 


1885. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
AUB. BWDecceccese $ 152,931,200 ..-. $8,785,500 .... $4,816,300 ..--$110,051,700 .... $ 21,521,000 
Sept. 5...-.« ** 152,999,300 .... 8,681,700 .... 4,629,200 «++. 109,056,490 .... 21,594,500 

”  CGiisonans 153,167,600 .... 8,614,300 .... 4,198,500 ... 109,816,300 .... 21,617,700 

$6 [Qeeeeeee 151,811,300 .44- 8,642,700 «+00 4,163,600 .... 110,411,500 .... 21,436,200 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 


1885. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
Sept. Tere $ 78,642,655 eeee Z 27,738,670 eece $ 80,904,506 oes $ 71312,500 
o TZ. ccccsce 79,083,200 eeee 28,127,600 eevee $1,855,500 eeee 793252750 
“f ——- BYoevcccece 79,137,800 esse 28,281,300 eeee 82,785,600 oeen 7,360,950 


P Bicccecse  79c08R,900 eoes 273355,600 sees 82,402,000 eves 7»406,050 
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Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Sept. 7. Sept. 14. Sept. 2r. Sept. 28. 
Discounts 4@4% saietti 4@4% sda 4@4% oe 4@4% 
ee 1% aie 1% lean i ae 2@1% 
Treasury balances, coin. $151,565,027 .... $151,898,837 .... $153,319,548 ....$ 154,983,655 

Do. do. cur. $25,688,783 .... $25,607,521 .... $21,652,517. ... $ 21,319,691 


Sterling exchange has ranged during September at from 4.86@4.86% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.84@4.84¥% for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5195@520 
for sight, and 5224%@522% for 60 days. The closing rates of the month 
were as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.84%@4.843{; bankers’ ster- 
ling, sight, 4.86@4.86%. Cable transfers, 4.86@4.86%. Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5224%@s21 ; sight, 520@51934. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 524% 
@52334. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’ 60 days, 9444@94%; sight, 9534@95%. 
Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40@40% ; sight, 40'%%@4oX. 


DEATHS. 


HILL.—On September 15, aged eighty-one years, BRADLEy C. HILL, President of 
the National Union Bank, Woonsocket, R, I. 

HuME.—On September 10, aged seventy-two years, S. B. HuMmeE, President of the 
Frontier National Bank, Eastport, Me. 

KAMPMANN.—On September 6, aged sixty-seven years, J. KAMPMANN, of the firm 
of Lockwood & Kampmann, San Antonio, Tex. 

Kinc.—On August 8, aged eighty-two years, WILLIAM J. KING, President of the 
First National Bank, Providence, R. I. 

KINNICUTT.—On September 15, aged seventy-three years, FRANCIS H. KINNICUTT, 
President of the Citizens’ National Bank, Worcester, Mass. 

LATHAM.—On August 30, aged seventy-one years, J. C. LATHAM, President of 
Bank of Hopkinsville, Ky. 

LEARNED.—On September 2, aged fifty-five years, LEONARD C, LEARNED, Cashier 
of the Union Bank, New London, Conn. 

OAKLEY.—On September 6, aged eighty-three years, I. K. OAKLEY, President of 
the Quassaick National Bank, Newburgh, N. Y. 

RAWLINS.—On September 7, aged fifty-seven years, EDWARD A, RAWLINS, Presi- 
dent of the Centennial National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

SCHETKY.—On September 1, aged fifty-six years, HUGH P. SCHETKyY, Cashier of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Topp.—On September 9, aged seventy-six years, F. H. Topp, President of St. 
Stephen’s Bank, St. Stephen, Canada. 

WaATKINS.—On September 5, aged seventy-five years, F. N. WATKINS, President 
of the Commercial Savings Bank, Farmville, Va. 








